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FOR SPRING CROPS OF 1872. 
[ESTABLISHED 1848.] 
To the FARMERS and PLANTERS of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 

After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing busincss, and after establishing a wide reputatidn for the 
purity and excellence of his Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer. 

The ‘‘MARYLAND”’ is a rejuvenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum. There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the smallest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
land, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 

Price $50 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., 


Manufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $42, 


Our own manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Bone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Government Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge for delivery. 


mes JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN 


LAND RENEWER. 


This Sustain is a specific restorer of the exhausted properties of impov- 
erished and overstrained land. 

It gives vigor to the young plant, promotes its rapid growth, and insures, in 
the matured crop, a thickened, heavy leaf. 4 

It is especially adapted to worn land, and will generously repay the cost of 
its outlay in the quality and quantity of the Tobacco Crop, besides permanently 
improving the soil and raising it to its virgin standard. 

Three eminent Chemists say it has all the prerequisites of a first-class 
Fertilizer. 

It will be its own best advocate with its patrons. 


$50 PER TON. NO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY. 


JOSHUA HORNER, ZJr., 
54 8S. Gay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ON SOILING—LUCERNE. 


Since our last issue we have received nu- 
merous inquiries for-seed of the Lucerne, and 
are much gratified to learn that a number of 
our friends have determined to commence its 
cultivation this spring. One of the largest 
stock-raisers in the State informs us that he 
intends putting in several acres of it, and we 
have received orders from others at a dis- 
tance to purchase seed for them. This we 
have found it difficult to do, with a reliance 
upon its purity, but believe that we have 
From various quar- 
ters we have full confirmation of its great 
value, and that it can be profitably cut several 
times ina season. A gentleman within the 
borders of our city has a patch of Lucerne, 
in cultivation for a number 


succeeded in doing so 


which has been 
of years, and he continues to cut it several 
times each season. One great advantage it 
has is, that during a continued drought the 
lucerne will remain green whilst the grass in 
its immediate vicinity is literally burnt up. 
Professor Gray, in his “ Elements of Scien- 
tific and Practical Agriculture,” gives a chap- 
ter upon the culture of Lucerne, in the course 
of which he remarks that the seed is obtained 
in the same manner as that of red clover, 
from the second crop, and is contained in 
pods which are easily threshed. It is desig- 
nated in England as French clover, is a pe- 
rennial plant sending up several small shoots 
resembling clover, but with spikes of blue or 
violet flowers. Deep tillage, a silicious soil 
and dry subsoil, are necessary for its successful | 
cultivation. ‘ No soil,” adds Gray, “is too rich | 
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for it, and unless it is well prepared by finely 
pulverizing the crop is liable to fail. Loudon 
recommends trenching, but it flourishes well 
after potatoes or roots of any kind, provided 
the manures are green and deeply ploughed 
in.” It can be sown “from 1st to the 20th of 
May with safety, fifteen to twenty pounds of 
seed to the acre when sown broadcast with 
rye or oats, and ten pounds when sown in 
drills three feet apart, and other crops (as 
roots) cultivated between.” 

The after culture consists in harrowing 
twice a year after the first year (if sown 
broadcast), and in removing all the weeds, 


| but, if sown in drills, it must be cultivated 


with the cultivator and kept clean. Ashes, 
plaster and lime are excellent top-dressings. 

The time for cutting and the mode of curing 
are precisely the same as for clover, but it is 
fed to the best advantage in a green state, or 
for the purpose of soiling, and it may be cut 
for this purpose from three to five times in a 
single season, and from five to eight tons, it 
is stated, have been cut from an acre in one 
season, though this evidently must have been 
under the most favorable circumstances of 
soil, climate, cultivation and manure. The 
fact is stated, however, we believe upon the 
authority of Professor Gray. The produce of 
one acre, he adds, is sufficient to keep from 
five to six cows during the soiling season. It 
is, therefore, an invaluable plant where pas- 
turage is scarce or dear, but it is also an ex- 
cellent hay, equal in all respects, according to 
some farmers, to clover. 

We acknowledge our anxiety to see this 
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plant most extensively cultivated, because we 
believe it peculiarly adapted to our climate, 


and to the South, if we do justice to it in the | 


cultivation. It grows luxuriantly in South- 
ern France, in Italy, Spain and South Amer- 
ica, and we know that it flourishes here in 
Maryland. 


We refer for further particulars as to culti- | 


vation to the note appended to our remarks 
upon the subject in the April number. Every 
spring and fall the Lucerne should be slightly 
harrowed and rolled, and every second fall 
top-dressed with two bushels bone-dust, 1 do 
salt, and 1 do. ashes per acre, to be harrowed 
in and the ground rolled. The harrowing 
will destroy the weeds, whilst, from the great 
depth of the tap root, the plant will not be 


injured, but rather benefited, by the opera- | 


tion. A dusting of lime will be found bene- 


ficial when the plants first come up, to pre- | 


vent the ravages of the fly that sometimes 
attacks them before they get into the rough 
leaf. Repeat this dusting for several succes- 
sive mornings. If you have none of the 
organic manures named in our last, substitute 
for them 400 Ibs. Peruvian guano, or its 
equivalent in some other ammoniacal manure, 
intimately mixed with two bushels salt and 
one bushel plaster per acre, and ploughed in; 
or, ten bushels bone dust, ten do. ashes or its 
equivalent in potash, two bushels salt and 
one of plaster, also thoroughly incorporated, 
and left a week or two before being used, and 
then harrowed in. Lucerne cannot thrive 
properly in the neighborhood of weeds and 
gvasses, and therefore every reasonable care 
should be taken, after the oats‘or rye is taken 
off, to pull up all such before they go to seed. 

But we have taken up, perhaps, unnecessary 
space in dilating upon the value of this plant, 
when we have before us two communications 
which of themselves, considering the sources 


whence they emanate, contain all that is | 
necessary on the subject—the first, from our 


venerable friend of Mount Airy, Pa., James 
Gowen, Esq., whose long experience and at- 


tained success would be sufficient to settle | 
any disputed point in agriculture, and his | 


statement made many years ago, is now for- 
warded us, with some verbal corrections by 


the writer, for publication in The American | 
Farmer. At the period he wrote (1843) he | 


gave the Lucerne the emphatic commendatory 
name of “cut and come again!” His commu- 
nication is also interesting upon another 


point, as showing his mode of soiling cattle, 
and it requires no suggestion from us to in- 
duce it to be read with attention at the pres- 
ent time, and, in behalf of our readers, we 
tender him our hearty thanks for reproducing 
the paper, which was originally prepared for 
the Albany Cultivator. 

The other communication alluded to is from 
Mr. 7. L Henly, of Virginia, to whom we are 
indebted for the paper on “Flax Culture,” 
commenced in our last and continued in the 
present number. The hints given by Mr. H. 


/on the harvesting ef Lucerne are worthy of 


particular notice. 
Soiling Cattle. 

Messrs. Editor§ :—From the many letters ad- 
dressed to me since the publication in your 
November No. of acommunication relating to 
Bokhara clover and soiling, it seems necessary 
that I should explain what appeared to my re- 
spectable correspondents so extraordinary— 
the having fed so numerous a herd from so 
small a quantity of land. 

My stock of cattle for the last three years, 
has not been less than 40 head, which, had I 
pastured in the usual way, would certainly 
have consumed all the grasson my farm, leav- 
ing none to mow, which I obviated, as I said, 
“by keeping them in good condition on some 
3to4 acres.” It would have been better, had 
I said, with the aid of 3 or 4 acres in Lucerne, 
Rye and Clover, which enabled me to save 
more than one hundred tons of good hay. 

I must also add, or throw into the account, 
a lot of 8 or 9 acres, in which there is a stone 
quarry. Its condition may be understood 
when I say, had it been allotted solely to one 
cow for the season, she would have been 
doomed to short commons. There was, how- 
ever, good water in the lot; this, with the 
change and exercise it furnished, made it of 
considerable value for the purpose of soiling. 
It may also be proper to remark, that 1 own 
a woodland farm, distant about two miles from 
the homestead. Thither I send, in the spring, 
about a dozen dry cattle. This division left 
me on hand last summer, to provide for at 
home, about 20 head of full grown cattle, and 
a few full blooded young heifers, and several 

| calves. 

My resources were two acres in rye and 
| clover; both seeds sowed at the same time, 
the previous August, and one acre of lucerne, 
in the spring of 1841. I also sowed, in order 
to be fully provided, an acre of Indian corn, 
| broadcast, which was not used green; it was 
cut and cured for winter fodder. I began to 
cut the rye for the cattle in the middle of April; 
it was very thick and quite tall, shooting into 
the head; before through with it, the heads 
| were formed. It was cut high, to save the 
| young clover that stood with it. The rye fed 
| off, the lucerne was ready; stalks as high as 
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2} to 3 feet. When the lucerne was fed, then 
the rye and clover was fit for cutting; and it | 
was surprising to see the second crop of rye | 
so thick and tall. This time, clover cut with 
it. This through, the lucerne, which may be 
called “cut and come again,’’ was provokingly 
tall, and yielded a heavier crop than at first. 
Then the clover which had been once cut, was 
ready, and before through with it, the lucerne 
was again fit for cutting. It and the clover 
were cut alternately, or fed together, as con- 
venience or fancy might determine. Before 
my season for soiling (the middle of August.) 
ended, the lucerne’s third, and clover’s second 
crop, were not consumed. The remainder 
was cut for the hogs, who had all the leavings 
of the cattle previously. In fact, this proved 
very beneficial to them. I had about 20 large 
hogs, and some sows and piss. Iu the hot 
weather, confined as they were to their pens, 
what the cattle left of the rye, lucerne and 
clover, was refreshing and cooling to them. 

I said my season for soiling ended the mid- 
die of August. Why? Because I cut no 
second crop for hay. The cattle were then 
turned in upon the orchard grass and clover 
fields, “up to the eyes,” and from middle of 
September till 1st of October upon the timothy 
fields—in all, some 60 acres, on which they 
made but little impression. Early in Novem- 
ber they were withdrawn, and put to turnips 
and other roots, of which I have generally a 
large supply fer winter. 

No one can see my grass fields in winter, 
without being surprised at the thick and closely 
inatted sod that so perfectly covers them— 
Indeed, were a sensible farmer led over them 
bdlindiolded, he could not but appreciate their 
condition, for their softness and elasticity 
would prove it to him; aad this too, on some 
of the highest lands in the highlands of the 
county of Philadelphia, washed by the Schuyl- 
kill, and the more remantic and precipitate 
Wissahickon, on whose banks, in my imme- 
diate neighborhood, the laurel grows as luxu- 
riantly as on the shelving slopes of the Blue 
Mountains. 

But to return to the feeding the green food. 
That cut late in the afternoon, was fed early 
next morning, that cut early in the morning 
was fed at noon; that cut about noon was fec 
that evening. This was the general practice. | 
No more was brought into the stables at a | 
time, than what was supposed to be required | 
for one feeding. When the cattle were fed in 
the morning, they were turned out to the | 

ard, and there left to stand for at least half an 
hour, or while their troughs and stables were 
being cleaned; then drove to the quarry lot | 
above described. The yard was then cleaned, 
every dropping put away carefully on the 
dung heap. Before or by 11 o'clock, they were | 
brought home and fed; and by four in the af- 
ternoon, when the sun was declining, turned | 
out as in the morning, and drove to the Jot; | 
from which they were brough* back by sun- 
setting and fed—remaining in the stables all 
night. The cattle had no other food, except oc- 
casionally a little good hay, which they were 


ie to eat a handful of, as often as pes- 
sible, and which is very necessary where so 
much green food is consumed. Ifthe hay be 
thrown to them in quantity, while on green 
food, they will but waste it, not eat it. The 
best way is totempt them by a handful, which, 
if they bite at and eat, they may be served 
with a small wisp in their troughs or racks. 
This, with a regular supply of clean salt, was 
all the food they had from middle of April till 
middle of August, a period of four months. 
Now as tothe expense. One man anda boy 
whose united wages were seventeen dollars 
per month, did all. The patch from which 
the food was cut, was, as it should be, close to 
the stables. The supply was brought in on 
barrows, wheeled into the entry, and served 
by hand into the troughs. Sometimes, when 
the horses were not specially engaged, a horse 
and cart was permitted ; but this led to bring- 
ing too much at a time, and its being tilted at 
the door, carried on a fork some distance, 
tossed and turned teo often, which rendered 
it objectionable, to say nothing of the danger 
of the food attracting some dirt or rubbish. 
Cleanliness in feeding cattle, is at all times 
essential, but in soiling it is indispensable ; 
unless the treughs or racks are well cleaned 
after every feeding, and the stables kept clean 
and well ventilated, the cattle will assuredly 
fall off in appetite, if not take on specific dis- 
ease. The expense of this practice was in 
rcality nothing to me; it was some work 
superadded to the man and boy who would 
be engaged in taking care of this number of 
cattle, in cleaning them, driving them to and 
from the fields—some of the Durhams having 
to be milked three (imes a day—the keeping 
the stables clean, and taking special care of 
the manure. Butsuppose this man and boy to 
be extra help, then 1 am sure it cost me not a 
farthing. Every two horse load of good ma- 
nure, purchased in the city, laid down on my 
place, will stand me in $5.00. Thenam I free 
to say, that the extra quantity of manure saved 
by soiling, was not less in the period of four 
months, than 20 loads. From thisis to be de- 
ducted extra straw, rent of three acres, and 
cost of producing the green food. But tke 
great profit lay in the many acres producing 
two tons of hay to the acre, which if the cattle 
had been turned out upon, by the Ist of May, 
would have been despoiled; and which was 
prevented, by feeding them from the three 


| acre patch behind the barn. 


Simple as these details are, they may seem 
to some difficult to put in practice. To such 
I can only say—try; but let them not begin 
till they are prepared, having a good patch of 
orchard grass and clover, lucerne, or corn. 
Rye, I do not recommend ; when quite young 
it may do, but in head and filling, it is not 

vod. I adopted it because it came early. 

ow many are there, who, if they would mow 
the headiands of grain, corn, and potato fields, 
might in this way furnish a considerable item 
of the food requisite for soiling, to which 
might be added the extra shoots in corn bills; 
all this would benefit the lands by clearing the 
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weeds from the fences, and it would pay, so 
far as the growing corn is concetned. Our 
Southern friends might derive much betiefit 
from partial soiling. A close or strict soiling, 
in our climate, I would recommend to none. 
But the appropriating one field, where there 
is water or shade, for air and exercise, while 
many ficlds may be used for cropping, that 
otherwise would be made bare by the cattle, 
and thefr equivalent in grass made from three 
or four acres, is a practice that may find favor 
with alt, om arable, light, upland soils. 
Respectfully, James GoWEN. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1843. 


On the Value of Lucerne. 
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hope being, that his children will enjoy the 
fruit of his labors or investments in the in- 
creased value of his lands. This hope may 
or may not be realized, for the consummation 
depends upon the contingency whether a town 
shall have sprung up in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, of a railroad atthorized to be built 
which mmy pass through or near to the settle- 
ment; in the meantime, the taxes are regu- 
larly progressing, the fevers peeubiar to ali 
new settlements are to be borne, and after a 


| patient endurance of an ordimary lifetime, 


with the exceptions above alluded to, the 


| lands will probably be worth but little more 


Editors of the American Farmer : 

The “Massachusetts Ploughman’” is, I think, | 
wrong in stating that Alfalfa “ grows wild on | 
the vast plains in Bnettos Ayres.” 1 hive 
traveled over hundreds of miles in that coun- | 
try, and never saw a blade of it growing, ex- 
cept where the land had been cultivated for 
the purpose. It is grown toa very great ex- 
tent throughout the River Plate di trict, yield- 
ing a succession of five and six crops each 
season. It is not considered a good plan to 
turn cattle upon it, as the trampling of the | 
animals does it harm, and for this reason 
many growers will not use a mowing ma- | 
chine, but prefer catting it with a short bladed 
scythe. Where the machine és used, the knife 
is set as close to the ground as possible, and 
I believe Woods’ American Mower is made 
with a special view to this when sent to that 
country. Shavé the ground, if possible, they | 
tell you, and a fresh cut field at a little dis- | 
tance looks as bare asa turnpike road. After | 
seven years or so the crop begins to fail, but 
by running a cultivator, with some keen 
shares upon it, through tle land about two 
inches below the surface, the plant will come | 
again for awhile; possibly this may be owing 
to some of the new seed taking root, but my 
experience does not enable me to sneak posi- 
tively as to this. Puithfully yours, 

. L. HENLY. 


+ 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 


In our last we invited the attention of those 
wishing to invest capital, as well as men of 
small means desirous of selecting a home- 
stead for life, to a comparison of the lands of 
the Middle Southern States, with all their 
advantages of society, climate, roads, churches 
and schools, and last though not least, facili- 
ties to market, with those of the far West, 
where the most of these advantages are not 
to be found, and for which the immigrant will 
be forced to wait a larger portion of his ex- | 
istence, before he can realize or enjoy the 
commonest blessings of civilized life, the main | 








| than the cost of erceting a shanty, of fenc- 


ing a lot, and of making a clearing, or of 
breaking up the heavy sod for the patch of 
corn or potatoes. We havea ease before us 
at this moment; of the uncertainties attending 
investments in Western lands. Some of these 
near unto us, were left by a departed parent 
the parchment titles to lands purehased some 
twenty years or more ago, the taxes upon 
which have been annually paid, and have 
amounted to more than could be realized to- 
day for most of them if they were put up for 
sale—these taxes, the past year or two, have 
been fully doubled, without the return of a 
dollar therefrom. This is our personal experi- 
ence im this direction, and it can be taken for 
what it is worth. 

But it will be said, the lands of the Western 


, States are virgin soils, whilst those of the 


South are worn out or in a measure exhausted. 
This is only partially true—for, whilst those 


| of the West, in their present state of virgin 


fertility, are capable of producing heavier 


| crops than those of the states of the South, 
| yet the cost of production is far greater, labor 


is dearer, and the facilities of marketing the 
crops, both great and small, more than coun- 
terbalance the supposed superiority in their 
productiveness. But the ease with which our 
lands can be again made to yield as large crops 
as they have ever done, we have shown in our 
last—in the statements made in the eultiva- 
tion of the prize crops of corn—the land on 
which one of the competitors raised from 14 
to 18 barrels per acre, was a commons thrown 
out as valuelese—bnt by judicious cultivation 
and industry on the part of the present owner, 
it has been brought up to a value that pro- 
bably $150 per acre could not purchase it. 
The lands here, asin most of the Southern 
States, have been year after year skimmcd 





over, seldom ploughed deeper than 4 to 5 | 
inches; but little manure has been used, and 
that little so poorly cared for, us to have lost 
must of its value before reaching the field to | 
which it was applied. No system or proper 

rotation of crops was observed, and the neces- | 
sary consequence has been, that an agparent 
exhaustion by constant cropping has been 

the result. But the circumstances of the 

case are now being change. When we first 

took hold of the Farmer, there were but two 

or three other agricultural journals published 

in the whole country, the leading one of which 

was gotten up and sustained by the purse er 

credit of public-spirited gentlemen, not im- 

mediately connected with agriculture, but who, 

as philanthropists and far-seeing statesmen, 

were convinced of the necessity of a vigorous 

effort to awake up an interest iv behalf of an | 
improved agriculture, for the welfare of the 

whole nation. Th: paper alluded to was pub- 

lished in New York, under the editorship of 

Judge Buel, and circulated at 25 cts. per an- 

num, the Judge and his coJeagues obligating 

themselves to make good any deficiencies in 

the cost of publication predicated upon the | 
low price of the subscription. Now, every 
State in the Union has one or more periodi- 
cals devoted exclusively to agriculture, and 
none more ably conducted than those of the 
Southern States—in addition to which, in all 
the large citics, the principal daily papers 
have a regular departinent of their journals 
devoted to the same yreat interest, with edi- 
tors specially selected fur its management— 
and in nearly every village paper, a space is 
regularly devoted to selections upon agricul- 
tural subjects. These sources of information 
have added to them, for the enlightenment of 
the public, another more recent adjunct, in 
the establishment of Farmers’ Clubs, all of 
which will tend, in the course of the next de- | 
cade, to show a greater progress in Agricul- | 
ture in this country, than the world has ever | 
before witnessed. 

The census returns for 1870, show the 
wealth of the U, 8. to be, in round numbers, 
thirty billions of dollars, whilst that of 1860 
was but sizteen billions, this latter including | 
the value of slaves at that time at two dillions. | 
In 1850, the returns were seven billions. The 
increase, it will be seen, has been 100 per cent. 
during the past ten years! The wealth of 
Great Britain is also estimated now at 30 bil- 


lions, but she has only doubled her’s in 100 | 
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years. Whe can estimate the result in this 
country during the next decade? As com- 


| merce is admitted to have declined rather 


than advanced during the last ten years, and 
no reason er proof can be assigned of any 
very extraordinary advance in manufacturing 
prosperity, the natural conclusion must be 
reached, that the great increase im the U. S. 
has been in Agriculture and its kindred arts, 
notwithstandiag the heavy Crawbacks expe- 
rienced in the South during that period. 

But to our point. We contend that the 
lands of the Southern States have not been 
exhausted, but only require a different system 
than that heretofore in vogue to bring them 
to a state of production equal to what could 
have been obtained from them in the palmiest 
days of their people. 

We will notsay aught of our own experience 
or observation, but give the evidence from the 
pen of one who has never been considered as 
overweeningly partial to the South. Horace 
Greeley, inthe N. Y. Tribune,of the 4th March, 
replied as follows to Mr. Meeker, who ina pa- 
per published in a town named after Horace, 
in Colorado, disparaged immigration to Vir- 
ginia :— 

“Qur observations in Virginia may not 
have been so extensive or so careful as Mr. 
Meeker’s, but part of them are more recent; 
and they have led us to different conclusions 
frow those quoted above. We hold: 

I. That so far from the soil of Virginia hav- 
ing been “exhausted” by improvident culti- 
vation, two-thirds of it has never yet been 
cultivated at all. Subtract all you can for 
mountain sides too steep for cultivation, and 


| there will remain several millions ofarableacres 


which have never yet been cleared of timber, 


| and of course are as fertile as they ever were. 


II. The lands which seem to have been ex- 
hausted, as Mr. M. asserts, have never yet 
been ploughed to a greater depth than six 


| inches; usually, but four to fiveinches. Turn 


these up inthe Fall toa depth of twelve inches, 
then subsoil them six inches deeper, and a 
large portion of them would grow fair corn 
the next season, even without manure. (That 
they would do much better with fertilizers 
—lime, marl, bones, or almost any other—we 
need not say.) In short, so far from having 
“exhausted” Virginia, her cultivators have 
hardly yet dug down to her. 

LIL. With no other fertilizer than $1 worth 
of gypsum per acre, backing such ploughing 
as we have recommended, we are confident 
that half the arable acres of Virginia would 
produce a good crop of small grain followed 


| by clover; these judiciously fed out on the 


soil, with one or two more applications of 
gypsum, would enable the skillful farmer to 
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raise fair and steadily increasing crops of 
wheat, corn, or almost any other food staple. 

1V. Sheep and cattle may be raised at 
smaller cost in Colorade than in Virginia; but 
then their value, when ready to be turned off | 
the farm, will be far less. And this difference 
is likely to increase. One hundred thousand 
Virginia farms of 100 to 500 acres, judiciously | 
devoted to growing lambs for the Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York mar- 
kets, could be made more profitable than it 
seems to us possible to render so many in 
Colorado. ss sad bd ” 

VI. Comparisons, we know, are unsavory ; 
yet it is fair to consider that Virginia is full 
of excellent, thrifty timber, so admirably dis- 
posed that few points are a mile distant from 
a noble forest; that buildings, fences, &c., are 
here constructed very cheaply ; that several 
springs of pure cold water are found on nearly 
every farm; the water-power is everywhere 
running to waste ; that railroads either already 
do or soon will permeate every county ; that 
iron and coal underlie one-half the countics of 
the Old Dominion ; that the peach, the grape, 
the apple, &c., find their soil congenial; that 
she is but ten or twelve days distant from the 
great markets of Western Europe, while the 
boundless capacities for consumption of our 
own commercial and manufacturing States 
lie just at her doors, with navigable waters 
competing with railroads for the profit of car- 
rying her produce. Without disparagement 
to Colorado, we consider Virginia a very at- 
tractive State for immigrants, especially those 
from Europe.” 


7 
LANDS FOR SHEEP RAISING. 


One of the most disastrous drawbacks which 
our country has to encounter, is the continued 
changes in its policy of taxation. Every few 
years, the subject is agitated among the poli- 
ticians or statesmen in the National Councils, 
and sometimes alterations are made by which 
whole classes of producers are most seriously 
affected. No other interest has probably ex- 
perienced greater fluctuations than the breed- 
ing of sheep; and at times the change of a 
few cents a pound on wool, in the tax list, 
has caused almost myriads of sheep to be de- 
stroyed, as no longer affording a sufficient 
profit to keep. This really has frequently 
been unnecessary; a8 a little patience would 
in a few years have found a change that 
would pay for the rearing of a sufficient num- 
ber to satisfy the wants of the country both 
in the supply of wool for manufacturing pur- 
poses and the production of food. It is not 
our intention, however, to discuss a question, 
upon which the wisest and best of our states- 
men have widely differed for more than half | 
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acentury. Our object now is to congratulate 
sheep growers upon the excellent prices which 
are now obtainable for their fleeces and their 
lambs, grid to cal) attention to the adaptation 
of the lands of Maryland, Virginia and the 
Cafolinas to sheep raising. In the extract 
‘given in the remarks of H. G., published else- 
where, the superior advantages of Virginia 
over the distant states of the West for this 
branch of industry, are freely admitted—and, 
what is said of the Oki Dominion, is equally 
applicable to the other states named above. 

Our attention is specially directed to this 
subject by a letter from our correspondent, 
Mr. Willoughby Newton, of Westmor 


March, which was about the cold 

the winter. The suitableness of all that beau- 
tiful region of the state in which our corres- 
pondent resides, for sheep growing, is fully 
portrayed in the letter, which we subjoin— 
and what is said of the lands bordering on 
the Potomac, is equally applicable to those of 
other sections of Virginia, East and West, as 
well as to Maryland, in all of which lands can 
be had at the present time at ruinously low 
prices, the necessities of the owners, from 
causes growing out of the late war, requiring 
them to sell. Mr. Newton says:— 


This has been a very rigorous winter for 
this climate. On Saturday, the 2d of March, 
we had the most furious snow storm that I 
have witnessed for years. I mention these 
cireumstances by way of imtroducing some 
FACTS showing the great value of this region 
for sheep raising. have on this farm a small 
flock, 31 ewes and 2 bucks, cross of South 
Down and Cotswold; they have consumed 
not more than 2 bushels of corn this winter, 
and 30 bundles of fodder given them this 
morning for the first time. The sheep are 
fat, with good fleece, that will yield 5 pounds 
average at shearing—21 of the ewes have had 
lambs, 24 lambs now living, strong and healthy 
—2 destroyed by a sow that escaped from her 
pen—10 ewes now to have lambs. The storm 
was so violent on Saturday, that I was re- 
minded of storms in Scotland whieh I had 
seen described, with the efforts of shepherds 
with their dogs to save the lambs. But as I 
had no shepherd or dogs, I gave up my lambs 
as lost. To my surprise, on Sunday morning 
they were reported all living and one added 
to their number. I have raised sheep for 40 
years, and my flocks I am sure have not con- 
sumed $40 worth of corn or hay. I sent 137 
in 1863 across the Rappahannock for safe- 
keeping; they were greatly admired. I re- 
tained a sufficient number for the farms still 
occupied. My sheep have never been shel- 
tered, and on Saturday remained in the corner 
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of an open field. I permit them to graze my 
wheat in winter. Our most observant farmers 
think it improves the wheat, as it certainly 
does the sheep and lambs. Unsheltered they 
do much better than when housed. On the 
salt water, they require no salt. 

P. 8.—Tuesday morning, 5th March. Last 
night was excessively cold, with quite a gale 
from N. W. (thermometer this morning 12°.) 
Sheep unsheltered ; lambs (24) all doing well. 
One of my neighbors, an intelligent and in- 
dustrious farmer, who has about 50 ewes, at- 
tends to them carefully and feeds with tur- 
nips, &c., shelters them, and does not let them 
graze his wheat, lost 4 lambs on Saturday, 
and has lost altogether over 20, probably 25. 
My son(W.), who has also about 50 ewes, and 
permits the sheep to take care of themselves, 
lost none during the storm and very few 
during the season. My neighbor, Thomas 8. 
Rice, had last year two fields of wheat ; bis 
sheep grazed one field so close that in March 
nothing could be seen; the other field had a 
very fine appearance, but yielded less by sev- 
eral bushels to the acre than the field grazed; 
he raised more than one lamb to each ewe, 
which were very fine, and sold at the highest 
prices; his fleeces also were uncommonly fine. 
Sheep raising, at the present price of lambs 
and wool, is certainly profitable, but liable to 
many contingencies. I enclose you a slip cut 
from the Enquirer. Accuracy in the state- 
ment of facts on such subjects is very desir- 
able. I am sure Mr. Dodge desires to be 
accurate, but he is liable to be deceived. The 
first of these statements (A. Report 1869, p. 
383,) coming from the neighboring county of 
Northumberland, was so extraordinary, as to 
excite remarks among our farmers. The lambs 
were raised by three brothers by the name of 
Wright, very worthy young men of this neigh- 
borhood, who returning from the army with 
very little capital, rented a fine farm on the 
Potomac in Northumberland. Their experi- 
ment was very successful, but not quite so 
extraordinary as represented. They had 75 
ewes and raised about 90 lambs, sold in Bal- 
timore at full prices. One of the brothers 
says he went to Baltimore in the steamboat 
with the lambs, which excited the attention 
of a stranger, who made many enquiries about 
them. He supposes this stranger made the 


accurately the facts stated in this casual con- 
versation. Ww. N. 

LaMB-RAIsING IN VrrRGtNnta.—The follow- 
ing statement is made by Hon. J. RK. Dodge, 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, alluded to above by Mr. Newton :— 

A flock of 68 ewes, bought in the autumn 
of 1868, was turned upon Virginia wheat stub 
ble, seeded with clover, and, without other 
feed or care, over 100 lambs were sold in May 
at $5 per head, realizing nearly $300 above 
the cost of the ewes, in addition to the origi- 
nal stock and wool on hand. 

A gentleman in York county, Va., writes 


report to the Bureau, and did not remember | 





me that he keeps 100 common ewes, bred to 
Southdown ram, sells an average of 80 lambs 
annualiy at $4 each, and obtains enough for 
wool to pay all expenses of keeping; while 
the benefit received by his land is equal to 
the interest on its value, leaving the receipts 
for lambs as interest and profits on investment. 
Another in Clarke county, Va., tried Meri- 
nos and Cotswolds. Both breeds did well; 
but while the Merino lambs brought $2 each, 
the Cotswold were worth $4, and the pro- 
lificacy of the Cotswolds was far greater. 


Our Agricultural Calendar. 
_ ‘MAY—FARM WORK. 


We have had the “ March winds” and the 
“April showers,” and now, after a long and 
dreary spell of as uncomfortable weather as 
that venerable mythical gentleman, the “ old- 
est inhabitant,” has witnessed for many a long 

| year, it is to be hoped that the “ May flowers” 
| may be spread before us in all their splendor 
—and the very idea almost inspirits us with 
the raptures of the poet—but to the ears of 
the toiling husbandman, who with hope de- 
ferred, hath been waiting week after week 
and day after day, to commence his arduous 
labors, but debarred from all operations in the 
open field either by the binding power of the 
Frost King, or the continued drought which 
has been experienced now for nearly a whole 
year, the spouting of poetry would be as unsea- 
sonable as that experienced on another occa- 
sion, when in our early boyhood, with one of 
the Sons of Song, who has since been immor- 
| talized by the productions of his genius, but 
| has filled an early and an inebriate’s grave, 
sauntering through the market-place at night, 
| we encountered one of the “guardians” of 
| the city, who were generally, at that day, of 
the Teutonic race, and good specimens of 
Shakspeare’s Dogberries, our little company 
was more hilarious than the sober hours 
| seemed to warrant, in the view of the “ Char- 
| ley,” and our friend, in the attitude, and with 
| all the dignity of the buskin fraternity, com- 
| menced a poetical appeal to the astounded 
| Watch—but discovering that the stecks and 
| stones around him might be as successfully 
| ad Iressed, he suddenly halted, and turning to 
| his companions of the night, closed with the 
|emphatic enunciation that he had as well 
“whistle jigs to a mile stone,” as to waste the 
sweetness of his poesy upon such an auditor. 
“There is a time for all things,” and conse- 
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quently the farmer realizes the fact, that now 
is the time for work, and everything that tends 
to hinder his operations must be put aside— 
but we most modestly suggest only one ex- 
ception to this general rule, that all seasons 
and opportunities are in order to speak a 
good word in behalf of the old “Farmer,” 
whose senior editor this day (10th April) en- 
ters upon a new lease of life, having secured 
two circuits of the seasons beyond the three 
score and ten allotted to man. 

But to our work. 

The month of March was unusually unfa- 
vorable to all out-door operations on the 
farm, and the severity of the cold weather 
was not surpassed by either of the regular 
months of winter which preceded it. It was 
not until after the first week in April, thata 
change commenced, and in this section we 
were blessed with warm, heavy rains, which 
moistened the earth sufficiently to enable the 
ploughman for the first time to start his team. 
It is a remarkable fact, that whilst in the U. 
S. the past year has been unprecedentedly 
dry, so much so, that suffering and incon- 
venience have been felt for the want of water 
in the usual requirements of the farm, as well 
as by the mills, in England it was exactly the 
reverse—a correspondent writes the editors 
of the Farmer, that more rain has fallen in 
that country, than has been the case in any 
year since 1771, more than a century ago! It 
is to be hoped that we may now be blessed 
with favorable seasons, and that, although 
much behindhand with our work, we may be 
able, by diligence and perseverance, to coun- 
teract the backwardness of the season. 

We have in our March and April Nos. so 
thoroughly gone over the whole ground of 
operations for the Spring work, that we might 
rest content with what we have already pre- 
sented in this department— but we will ven- 
ture some additional comments, by way of 
remembrance, with a choice in the modes of 
manuring, &c., &. 


Oats.—This crop all south of us, has doubt- 
less been seeded before now; but wherever 
it has not been possible to Co so, there needs 
no urging by us to have it attended to with- 
out a moment’s unnecessary delay, as cvery 
farmer well knows that the earlier oats are 
sown, the chances are best for a good crop; 
they are generally put off without a proper 
portion of manure being allotted to them, and 
hence have to bear a doubtful character as a 


paying crop—but it will pay well, if it has | 


justice done it, as well as most other crops, 
but like them, without manure and proper 
culture, the yield will be proportionately less. 
The manures of the barn-yard or compost 
heap, for this and other spring creps, have 
been recommended in former numbers; but 
the lateness of the season would justifv an 
application of inorganized manures, to mike 
up for any deficiency in the supply of the 
former—for this purpose, a well mixed com- 
post of 5 bushels ashes, 2 of salt, 1 of plaster, 
and 200 lbs. bone dust, for an acre, sown 
broadcast and harrowed in with the svi!, will, 
with a moderate supply of the nutritive ma- 
nure, ensure a good crop. 


Root Crops.— We earnestly appeal once 
more to those in a condition ‘to do so, to put 
in a patch, if ever so small a one, of Roots of 
some kind. The long continued winter has 


told fearfully upon the stock in some sections, 
and we hear of heavy losses from the death 
of animals by the dclay in the appearance of 
the grass this season. When it is considered 
that an acre or two of land well put in with 
10ots, would furnish thousands of bushels of 
food for cattle, which, if not so nutritious and 
fattening as corn and hay, would yet tend 
largely to eke out a scanty supply of the lat- 
ter until the new grass appears, we hope the 
dictates of humanity, if nothing else, will in- 
duce a more gencral adoption of the culture 
of Roots. If any one wants to be convinced 
of the great value to the stock, and of saving 
to the farmer, let him read the paper on Soil- 
ing in this number, from the pen of the Hon. 
Jas. Gowen, one of the oldest as he is one of 
the best stock raizers in this country; he re- 
produces it as the experience of more than 
thirty years; and here we will undertake to 
strike a bargain with every reader of the 
American Farmer, that if the advice and prac- 
tice of Mr. G. is followed this year, and not 
found to pay many times the cost, we will 
make no charge for the next year’s subscrip- 
tion—whilst on the other hand, if favorable 
results have ensued, each subscriber shall add 
at least one new name to our list. 

The mixing of roots with cut hay, straw or 
fodder, will add much to the health an . com- 
fort of cattle and other stock, to say nothing 
of the great saving of hay, which is always 
of ready sale in the markets of the world. 
Like everything else in farming, the culture 
involves both labor and care, but this is re- 
turned many fold in the pecuniary saving, 
and more particularly in the satisfaction which 
will be enjoyed by every owner of stock that 
he has a supply of excellent food in reserve, 
which will safely carry them thro’ the winter. 

Manure for roots is, like that furnished for 
every other production of the soil—the more 
you apply, the greater will be the result in the 
time of harvest. We need say nothing more 
on this head, but would append several for- 
mulas, for your guidance —they are mere hints 
thrown out; use as far as you are able; if 
you cannot furnish all the articles, or in full 
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quantities, do the best you can, and no one 
can be expected to do more; and whatever 
else can be added, known to be of a manurial 
character, don’t hesitate to use it—every- 
thing that ever had life, vegetable or animal, 
can be made te produce life anew in some 
other form. Roots are partial to decomposed 
manure; they grow straighter and yield bet- 
ter—the following, per acre, will do for any 
of the kinds of Roots which will accompany 
these remarks :— 

1. 400 Ibs. bone dust, moistened with water ; 
5 bushels ashes, and 2 gallons fish oil, well 
mixed together, as should be all the others 
which follow. 

2. Same quantity of a good Superphos- 
phate, with 4 to 5 bushels ashes and a bushel 
plaster. 

3. Any quantity (and you cannot apply too 
much) of bone dust, with an equal or less 
amount of ashes, a fifth of refuse salt, and a 
bushel of plaster or more to the mass 

4. 200 lbs. Peruvian guano and a bushel of 
plaster; this should be applied quickly; all 
the others will be better it kept in bulk a few 
days 

5. Five two-horse cart-loads decomposed 
barnyard or stable manure; ten loads marsh 
mud, or ditch or road scrapings, or mould 
from the woods or headlands; two bushels 
salt and one of plaster. Form the ingredi- 
ents into a compost, layer and layer about, 
and, when broken up, t» be thoroughly shov- 
eled over, so as to mix the several substances 
well together. 

This last should be applied broadcast ; 
those named in the others put in the drill. 
The soil best for roots isa deep, rich sandy 
mould. The Mangel Wurzel will prosper in 
any friable clay. The better the plowing 
and the preparation of the land, and the finer 
the tilth, the greater the yield. 

Carrots.—Put these in, in drills 18 to 20 
inches apart, 1 inch deep. Three pounds good 
seed per acre will be about right, prepared 
and cultivated as recommended in our last. 
The White Belgian and Altringham are fa- 
vorite varieties The first yields more, but 
the latter is preferable for dairy cattle. Sow 
up to the 10th May. 

Parsnips.—-These are cultivated pretty 
much the same as Carrots. Four to five 
pounds seed, not more than a year old, will 
be required for this crop. For further par- 
ticulars, see page 123 of April number. 

Mangel Wurzel, Sugar Beet_—We have in 
same number, and at other times, spoken of 
the cultivation of these roots, and must refer 
thereto for further particulars than those 
which we annex. Sow, up to the 10th, four 
pounds per acre, in drills 27 to 30 inches 
asunder, one inch deep. Soak the seed 24 
hours in waim water, drain the water off 
through a cullender or sifter, then add of 
ashes and plaster twice the bulk of the seed, 
and stir well together, so as to separate the 
seed, when they can be drilled in. In about 
two weeks run the cultivator through the 


rows, and weed around the plants with hoe 
and hand. Repeat this operation in two 
weeks’ time, and it may be found best to do 
so again after the same period of time, when 
your work of cultivation will have been fin- 
ished. In transplanting, to fill up places 
where the seed had failed to take, seize the 
opportunity just before or after a rain for the 
purpose. 

Swedish or Ruta Baga Turnips: —This crop 
it will be in time to speak of in our next. 


Corn and Barle y —We gave last month 
much space to the first of these crops, both 
editorially and from the pen of an able cor- 
respondent, and we do not know that we can 
improve upon what was then offered. We 
will, however, repeat the injunction that, 
whilst every effort should be made to get in 
as large acrop and as early as possible, yet 
let ro one, in making this attempt, overcrop 
himself; but what is done should be well done. 
It will pay to attend to this injunction. The 
manures best for corn were also pointed out 
at the same time, but, as a general rule, those 
designated for oats and roots will answer as 
well for corn. As to Barley, as there is not 
much of this crop expected to be raised here- 
abouts (although it should and could be cul- 
tivated more largely to advantage than is 
done), we need only refer to our remarks on 
page 121 of April number for all that is ne- 
cessary to say upon the subject at this time. 
Indeed, our April number may be considered 
a “Compendium of Agriculture,” and worth 
more, at least in our own opinion, than the 

, Whole year’s subscription. 

On the After Cultivation of the Corn Crop.— 
As it is to be presumed that most of the 
farmers south of us have their crop in, it is 
proper here to say something of the after cul- 
tivation. We are opposed to relying alone 
on manuring in the hill for Corn, for the rea- 
son that the roots of the plant can sometimes 
be traced two to three feet horizontally, and 
also spread out into the spaces between the 
rows. and thus are out of reach of the small 
quantities of manure usually put in the hill. 
In the incipient stages of its growth the Corn 
may be benefited by the application, but the 
strength is soon exhausted, and, unless the 
roots can find pabulum elsewhere, the growth 
is impeded, although it may have begun well. 
The spongioles or feeders of the Corn plant 
are at the extreme points of the roots, and 
when these have expanded to a distance from 
the hills, it stands to reason that they cannot 
get sustenance and support from the manure 
inthehill. The long tap-root, which descends 
perpendicularly, may receive some slight ad- 
vantage from the washings of the manure 
by the rains, but the main source of supply 
of food must come from another source. 
Hence the necessity of broadcasting the ma- 
nure, as well as applying it in the hill. And 
here another question presents itself: If the 

| food of the plants is taken up by these mouths 
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of the corn roots, is it not evident that any | 
cultivation, as will be the case by the plow, | 
which is likely to cut off or lacerate these 
roots, and thus either altogether or for a time 
prevent the continued growth of the plant, 
at least until new mouths are formed or the 
old ones healed from the laceration, must be 
injurious? The injury may be trifling if a 

ood rain is enjoyed immediately after the 
infliction, for Corn has great tenacity of life, 
but during the season of its growth this is 
not always to be calculated upon, and, if de- 
prived of their medium of receiving food, for 
a time, until the damage is repaired or the 
new series of roots are able to use their func- 
tions, the consequence must necessarily be a 
shortening of the crop and an undue amount 
of short ears therein. 

Therefore, we would advise that the use of 
the plow in the culture of Corn, after the 
first working (and then it should be used only 
near the plant, on each side of the rows,) 
should be dispensed with. By the operation 
of the plough, moreover, the manure depos- 
ited in the ground is apt to be turned up and 
exposed to the atmosphere, and thus lose 
much of its valuable constituents, so that it 
defeats one of the very objects of manuring. 
In the place of the plow, after the plants are 
four or five inches high, let the cultivator and 
the hoe be brought into requisition; to the 
objection that some lands are too stiff to be 
cultivated by these, then we would say that 
they have not been properly prepared by the 
plow, the harrow and the roller for the crop, 
for, if they had been, this objection would not 
lie against them; and we may here add that 
if the land has not been thus prepared Corn 
should not have been put into it. But the 

enerality of lands in our section, and at the 
South, are not subject to this objection. 


Fall Potatces—Should be gotten in by 
the middle of May, and for their cultivation, 


manures, and other full particulars, see March 
number. 

Sweet Potatoes.— Also get in as early as pos- 
sible. 


Pumpkins, Squashes, Cymlins and | 
Cucumbers.—In the Middle States these 
may be planted up to the 10th or the middle | 
of May—the earlier the better. Cultivation | 
same as Melons. For the first, Pumpkins, a | 
patch on the farm, or in the cornfield, is the 
proper place. Give each hill a shovelfull of 
rich stable or barnyard manure; plant the | 
seed and dust the hill with a mixture of two 
parts slaked ashes, one of plaster and one 
part of soot; repeat the dusting when the | 
plants come up; keep them clean ; search for 
and destroy the striped bug, which is apt to 
infest them; this do by picking them off and | 
drowning them in a vessel of water, or by | 
using a mixture composed of one bushel | 
ashes, one-half bushel plaster, and one pound | 
each of sulphur and Scotch snuff; dust freely | 


| in by the 10th of this month. 


with it for several days whilst the dew is on 
the vines; at the same time kill all the bugs 
that may escape the effects of the mixture. 
These ingredients will do for other such 
plants, and are at the same time a manure for 
them. The value of pumpkins is highly ap- 
preciated at the East for the making of pies 
at their Thanksgiving dinners. For stock 
they are most excellent, and they are eaten 
with great relish. No one who keeps a stock 
of cows should fail to have a patch of pump- 
kins. Cucumbers should be planted in hills 
four feet apart, and Squashes and Cymlins six 
feet apart. 


Watermelons, Cantaloupes and 
Muskmelons.—These should be so far dis- 
tant from each other, and from Cymlins, as 
to prevent deterioration; there will be a mix- 
ture detrimental to the value of each, if in- 
tended for table purposes, by too great a 
proximity of the plants—six feet apart in the 
hills of the Cantaloupes and Muskmelons, and 
for Watermelons ten feet apart. The cultiva- 
tion of each isthe same. Have a deep sandy 
loam bed, with the manure put in spade deep; 
rake the ground finely every three or four 
feet until the bed is completed; before the 
hill is raised spread a spadefull of well rotted 
manure, and mix it well with the soil where 
you intend to raise a hill; if you have no 
farm manure to spare for this purpose, 200 
pounds guano to two loads mould will supply 
a bed of 2,000 fect or more, and the same 
mixture will answer for putting at the bottom 
of the hills. A dusting of the hills, when 
formed, may be effected with a mixture of five 
parts ashes and one part plaster; rake this 
mixture in; then plant six or eight seed on 


| each hill, and pat down the surface with a 
| shovel or spade, and, when the plants make 


an appearance, apply the dusting every morn- 
ing until they get into the rough leaf; when 
the plants are large enough thin them out, so 
as to leave but two vines ina hill; keep the 
bed and hills clean and the earth well stirred, 


| drawing the earth around the roots as far as 
| the seed Icaves, until the vines cover the 


ground. Top off tae vines when they begin 
to make runners, as they thus acquire strength 
to put out fruitful runners; the operation can 


| be done with the fingers or a pair of scissors. 


Field Peas and Beans should be gotten 
Don’t neglect 
to sow Corn for soiling purposes, and keep 
up the seceding throughout the season. See 
former numbers for further particulars. We 
will give ample directions hereafter for curing 
the fodder for winter feeding. 

Live Stock of every description should 
continue to be well cared for until it is time 
for them to go upon your pastures. It will 
be found a far greater difficulty and cost to 
bring them up to a proper condition again, if 
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they are now permitted to get low in flesh, | 


than it will now be to keep them in good or- 
der. For milch cows, succulent messes are 
best, but meal or bran, in connection with 
hay, will amply repay you for the outlay. 
Young cattle and other stock, if neglected 
now, will be apt to be stunted in their growth, 
and it will be very difficult for them to regain 
their strength and vigor. 


Tobacco.—lIn our March number, on the 
cultivation of Tobacco, we quoted from the 
essay of W.J. Blackistone, Esq., of Maryland, 
and promised to refer to it again, which we 
will now briefly do. 

Mr. B., after giving his mode of managing 
the seed bed, says that much depends upon the 
care and attention bestowed upon the bed as 
to the time when the plants will be fit to put 
out, but be usually had them planted from the 
Ist to the 15th of May—but it requires moist 
weather for this operation, otherwise they 
will be likely to perish—but from the 15th 
May to the ist July was the usual time in his 
section, the first being considered early plint- 
ing and the latter late, being in danger by an 
early frost. 

Draw the plants from the bed by the hand, 
and convey them to the soil prepared for 
them, where they are transplanted, one in 
each hill,a hole being made (by a planting 
stick, about 8 inches long and 1} in diameter,) 
to receive the roots, which are compressed by 


the hand with the surrounding earth. If 


lanted in hills, about 5 or 6,000 to the acre; 
if in drills, from 7 to 8,000, according to the 
views of the planter; the usual distance in 
hills is 30 inches, in drills about 20 by 30 
inches the wide way—but 36 inches is prefer- 
able. If it is desirable to make large tobacco, 
slanting in hills at 8 feet distance cach way is 
a: if iine tobacco, closer planting must be 
resorted to, either in hills or drills; it is a 
matter of choice which way, but Mr. B. 
chose the hills, and was well satisfied, finding 
the crop as good as any he had seen. 

The soil preferred is a light, bright, brittle 
soil, free from water; newly cleared produces 
the finest tobacco, but the quantity is usually 
less per acre. Lands gently undulating are 
best suited to its growth, as they pass off any 
excess of moisture, so injurious to plants. 

Mr Blakistone found stable manure prefer- 
able to any other, causing quick growth, 
which is necessary to the production of a 
good article. Ashes, when applied, is more 
lasting than other manures, but unless plaster 
is used, which keeps it green but makes it 
coarse, is liable to fire the tobacco in a dry 
season. If stable manure is not tu be had in 
sufficient quantities, the mixture with it is 
recommended of virgin soil, taken from the 
woods, headlands and ditches, which will 
much increase the available meaas of the 
planter. Guano, if used, should have a bushel 
of plaster to the acre applied with it—but the 
general opinion is that guano, after the crop 





to which it is applied, is scarcely perceptible 
in its effects. 

In the analysis of the ash of the leaf and 
stalk from the best Tobacco soil, the follow- 
ing are the constituents : 


Leaf. Stalk 

DE id bidetaconsesens 00ee e 11.48 
WEES 0.0.46 o.0:000.08 044.4589 04 0 40.12 
NEE SNE, 5nd sc0cecescnes 18 40 16.00 
Sulphuric acid .......... cocoa Ge 2.04 
Phosphoric acid.............. 8.50 12.52 
Silica and silicious dust...... 8.60 2.40 
Magnesia..... RE ee ere © 8.00 30 
Ae erty ee 1.40 9.20 
Peroxide of iron and manganese 2.80 1.40 
NE a cia acs Soeen eer ee 2.96 
DE catcavpscs cen cakaeomnee -_— 1.08 


Original Correspondence. 





CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 





To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


Four months have passed away since the 
question, “ what shall we do?” was first pro- 
pounded in your columns. It had for many 
months before exercised the minds of the best 
thinkers of Virginia. Your intelligent cor- 
respondents have come up nobly to the work, 
and I cordially thank them for their contri- 
butions; but the question is not answered, 
and an intelligent friend in a neighboring 
state writes me, “your question will never 
be answered—the case is hopeless.” And so 
it is, if left to individual effort. My experi- 
ments have been tentative, to bring us te this 
point in the inquiry—A wniversal social evil, 
produced by society, can only be remedied by so- 
ciety. Do not be alarmed; I am not about to 
invade the domain of Politics. I shall strictly 
adhere to the character of a retired political 
philosopher; and although I may not be en- 
titled to the merit of the disinterestedness of 
Plato, who voluntarily abstained from par- 
ticipation in the administration of public af- 
fairs, that le might be more useful as a teacher, 
I will not be guilty of a breach of good taste 
and propriety, by introducing politics into an 
address to farmers, on subjects alike interest- 
ing to all. But even this great philosopher 
did not abstain from the study of political 
science; and in his Republic he explains with 
acuteness, judgment and eloquence the rise 
and revolutions of civil society; and so re- 
spected were his opinions in legislation, that 
his scholars were employed in regulating the 
neighboring Republics; and one of them gave 
political rules for good and impartial govern- 
ment to the Conqueror of the East. Fortified 
by this high authority, I think I may venture 
to have some regard to politics, in its higher 
sense, as defined by the great lexicographer 
of Massachusetts, “the science of govern- 
ment; that part of ethics which consists of 
the regulation and government of a nationor a 
state, for the preservation of its safety, peace 
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and prosperity ; comprehending the defence 
of its existence and rights against foreign 
control or conquest, the augmentation of its 
strength and resources, and the protection of 
its citizens in their rights, with the preserva- 
tion and improvement of their morals.” In 
the lower sense, “ political affairs, or the con- 
tests of parties for power,” I utterly discard it. 

This country is essentially agricultural; and 
the farmers, from their numbers, property, in- 
telligence, and public and private virtue, have 
a right to a controling influence in its affairs. 
Yet they have rarely used their power; but 
have too often, from indolence or indifference, 
yielded themselves to designing politicians, or 
to moneyed rings and corporations, whose 
paid agents swarm about the lobbies and cor- 
rupt tlieir representatives. 

* The fault, dear farmers, is not in our stars, 
* But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


The time has come when you must exercise 
your legitimate influence, or all is lost. All 
the agricultural states are deeply interested, 
and we trust we shall have their sympathy 
and support. A brief recapitulation of the 
condition of Virginia will show that some 
more general and thorough remedies for ex- 
isting ills are required, than can be found in 
new staples, or in greater energy, economy, 
and self-denial, which, in many cases, have 
been already practised to the utmost limit of 
human endurance. At the close of the late 
contest the case was not hopeless. Our peo- | 


ple, weary of war, with strong arms and un- 


conquered will, were ready to devote them- 
selves to the arts of peace. A government 
not of their choice was imposed upon them; 
they accepted it, and applied themselves dili 

gently to the task of repairing their ruined 
fortunes. Military rule succeeded, and to this 
also they quietly submitted. Then came an 
interregnum, in which there was neither gov- 
ernment nor law; yet there was no disorder, 
and the work went quietly on. Next came 
the existing constitution, nominally of our 
own choice, but really accepted as a matter of 
necessity and under duress, against the united 
judgment of the whole people; who thought 
it prudent to submit to it, under the hope of 
ultimate relief by amendments. This consti- 
tution remains unchanged, our public men 
seeming to want the nerve and strong grasp 
of true statesmanship necessary to grapple 
with it. We are brought to the very verge 
of ruin, public and private, and we can no 
more avoid it, than a reckless spendthrift can 
escape bankruptcy, who with an income of 
five hundred dollars sets up an establishment 
costing him five thousand per annum. Within 
my experience as a legislator, the whole of 
our public burdens did not exceed four hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars. Then we 
had a judicial system extending over the 
whole territory, and a government in all its 
departments not only respectable but distin- 
guished. We have lost one-third of our ter- 
ritory, the people have lost more than three- | 
fourths of their property, taxes in many | 


' all. 





instances can only be paid by borrowing 
money at 12 per cent. or by “grinding the 
seed corn,” yet we foolishly, recklessly, wick- 
edly rush on to certain ruin by expending 
about ten times as much as was required under 
the old system. The people being almost uni- 
veisally in debt, the legislature, in the name 
of relief, enacted laws which compelled al- 
most every debt to pass through the crucible 
of the courts; and gave motions for interest, 
thus greatly increasing the costs and vexa- 
tions of litigation. Not satisfied with this, 
the legislature listened to the voice of the 
money -lenders, and raised the rate of interest 
to 12 percent. It would have been equally 
humane to put arazor into the hands of a man 
laboring under suicidal insanity. The fatal 
instrument, as might have been foreseen, was 
eagerly seized, and many a poor victim has 
fallen. The evil extended much beyond the 
borrowers. We had nothing but land to sell, 
and who would buy, when he could get a 
mortgage on a farm at 12 per cent. which he 
could not rent out for three. The principle 
had been announced by Adam Smith more 
than a hundred years ago, and had never been 
questioned, “that the ordinary market price 
of land depends everywhere on the ordinary 
market rate of interest.’ Yet our legislature 
secs to have been ignorant Of. this obvious 
principle, or wantonly disregarded it. The 
natural consequence followed, and lands at 
once fell to one-half their former value, and 
now can scarcely be said to have any price aty, 
The total value of our farm products in 
1870 was twenty millions of dollars less than 
in 1860. The downward progress is appall- 
ing. In 1868 the value of farm products, in 
round numbers, was forty-five millions; in 
1869 forty-two millions; in 1870 thirty-one 
millions. The intelligent president of the 
Agricultural Society of Virginia declares in a 
late letter, that unless the proprietors of land 
on the south side of James river resort to a 
different system of agriculture from that here- 
tofore pursued by them, it is reduced to a cer- 
tainty that they must be utterly ruined or 
abandon their lands. The only remedy he 
can suggest is a change of system and a resort 
to grazing, gardening, trucking, and the 
orchard and the dairy.” These are but pal- 
liatives. The true causes of our difficulties 
will be found in the immense losses by the 
war, which we bear with due resignation ; 
but that of which we have a right to com- 
plain, as postponing indefinitely the werk of 
recuperation, is the action of the state, and 
the financial policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I know there are some who from ig- 
norance or envy, have been pleased to at- 
tribute our failure to an effete (!) and indolent 
population. They hate an enlightened gentry 
and independent yeomanry,because they stand 
in the way of their selfish schemes of per- 
sonal aggrandizement; and in their folly and 
madness, would pull down these pillars of the 
public prosperity, though, like blind Samson 
in the temple, they miy be overwhelmed in 
the common ruin. Others attribute the fault 
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to the poor negro, who is denounced as indo- 
lent, worthless and unthrifty. Who could 
expect better things of him, when left to his 
own guidance and control? He has never 
been self supporting, but always confiding 
and dependent. His conduct unde: most try- 
ing circumstances entitles him to our kind- 
ness and sympathy. He is the natural ally 
of the gentleman, and clings to him as the 
ivy to the wall, and when the old tower shall 
crumble into ruins, the ivy will be found at 
its base. 

I have been compelled, again, to depart 
from the proposed line of investigation to 
meet objections of friends who do not seem 
to comprehend the full extent of our ills, or 
to perceive that the remedy must be com- 
mensurate with them. 

In an address as president of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society of Virginia, delivered in 
Richmond more than five years ago, I thus 
«pressed myself: 

“Money may be regarded asa necessary 
element of civilization. Without it mankind 
can make no progress, and must remain sta- 
tionary or relapse into barbarism. This com- 
monwealth has reached the stationary point. 
Her industrial interests, though striving to 
advance, can make no progress. Commerce, 
manufactures, and above all, agriculture, are 
languishing for want of money. Virginia 
secs to be under an exhausted receiver, sur- 
rounded by the vast volume of Vital air that 
freely circulates in unconfined space, yet is 
perishing for want of breath. Her people, 
agitated and alarmed, are enquiring one of 
another, ‘What shall be done? What shall 
be done?’ Who will answer this question ? 
The man who shall give it a satisfactory solu- 
tion will have, in the eternal gratitude of a 
whole people, a monument more durable than 
brass. 

“We are literally without a circulating 
medium; the precious metals have ceased to 
perform the functions of money. We have 
no bank notes, or the checks, or drafts, or bills 
of exchange, which used to be, to some extent, 
a substitute for curreney, and the only circula- 
tion that keeps up some slight symptoms of 
vitality comes from abroad. There was a time 
when Virginia had banks of her own, under 
the management of gentlemen who had tact 


and discernment to perceive the delicacy of | 


their position ; and whilst they exercised the 


powers entrusted to them faithfully for the | 
protection of the interests over which they | 


presided, they never wounded the feelings of 
the most sensitive, and however large the ac- 
commodation afforded, never permitted a gen- 


tleman to leave them under a sense of obliga- | 


tion. Some of these gentlemen still survive, 
and, I trust, are ready again to devote their 
talents and energies to the public service.” 

If the possession of money is the mark of 
civilization, the farmers of Virginia are still 
in the savage state. It is true we have a cur- 
rency somewhat above that of savages, in 
their rudest condition. They are said to use 
shells as money; Wwe usc a currency near 
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akin to them—krGe6s. Yet our currency has 
some of the true characteristics of money ; it 
is easily divisible, is desired everywhere, and 
has an exchangable value, not much more 
liable to fluctuation than the precious metals. 
It is true it is liable to break, but as it is not 
all in one basket, a breakage would be far less 
disastrous than a general smash of 1900 so- 
called National Banks. We have the most 
stupendous system of credit and currency that 
the world has ever scen, and although it has 
been in operation for more than seven years, 
its blessings have not yet reached us; and if 
our feathered friends were to suspend their 
daily golden deposits for a single week, it 
would produce far more domestic distress than 
did the removal of the deposits during Jack- 
son's adininistration. 

I propose to examine thoroughly, for the 
benefit of the whole country, this stapendous 
system. I shall bring to my aid the light of 
the fathers of the science of political economy, 
of Encyclopedias, reviews, pamphlets and 
speeches without number; and finance re- 
ports from that of Hamilton, in 1790, to the 
Jast annual report of Mr. Secretary Boutwell, 
embracing the new views of that important 
public officer, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Who seems to think that our country 
has grown so great that we may safely ignore 
the truths of political economy. Whilst I 
shall not close my eyes to the new lights, I 
hope to be pardoned for not discarding the 
old. The principles of truc science, whether 
physical or moral, are eternal and immutable, 
and apply with unerring certainty to all ob- 
jects properly within its scope. If the power 
of the telescope could be so enlarged as to 
bring within our vision stars now beyond the 
range of our observation, they would be found 
subject to all the laws of astronomical! science 
developed by Copernicus, Galileo and Sir 
Isaac Newton. So all events connected with 
the rise, progress and decline of the wealth 
of nations may be elucidated by the princi- 
ples announced by the early teachers of po- 
litical economy. It is a grand idea of the 
astronomers, that the distance of some of the 
fixed stars is so immense, that the first beam 
of light emitted at their creation has not yet 
reached our globe; whilst others that have 
been destroyed for many ages, will continue 
to shine until their Jast ray shall enlighten us. 
| How consoling a thought to the wise, the 
learned and the good, that their light will 
shine after them! 

In future numbers T shall give details of our 
monetary system—show how it makes the 
rich, coe Th and the poor, poorer; destroys 
our agriculture, milling, mining and carrying 
trade, and endangers the safety of the na- 
tion by destroying our commercial marine, 
and reducing us to a fourth-rate naval power. 
I shall also propose a remedy for these evils. 

WILLouGHBY NEWTON. 

Linden, Westmoreland co , Va., April 3, 1872. 
© @e@ 

Tre Cow.—Fced her cencrously, and she 
i will repay you well in milk and butter. 
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What Shall We Do?—The Culture of | an acre of land, any farmer can estimate, let 


a new Staple recommended. 


By T. L. Henry, of Gordonsville, Va.—( Continued.) 


Time for Harvesting the Crop.—Now, then, 
as to the proper time for this, which gener- 
ally arrives about thirteen weeks from the 
date of sowing. When the leaves begin to 
shrivel up and drop off the stem,which they will 
do, commencing from the base, and the straw 
has turned yellow for about two-thirds of its 


length, then is the time to pull or cut it. The | 


seed will now have turned to a purple hue, 
and some of the bolls in which it is contained 
will have turned brown. Care must be taken 


not to leave it until aZ have done so, other- | 


wise that which ripens first, and contains the 
best seed, will shed in harvesting. Flax may 
either be pulled by hand, or cut with a mower. 
In the latter case the knife must be set as near 
the ground as possible. ‘The price paid for 
pulling in the old country is three dollars per 
acre, nothing being found in the shape of 
food. Where labor is very pientiful, two and 
a half dollars is the price. If the flax is 
pulled, tie it up at once, in sheaves about as 
thick as a man’s thigh, and stand it up like 
wheat. If it is cut, manage it just like clover, 
which the less sun and handling it gets the 
better, so that it is dry enough not to heat in 
rick ; and it is just so with flax. The sooner 
you can house or rick your flax after it is fit 
the better, as although it will stand a good 
deal of rain if kept off the ground, still both 
sun and rain injure it; but remember, no other 


crop will heat so quickly as flax if put together | 


ina green state; therefore,care must be taken 
not to do so. Any wheat-grower can judge 
as to the proper time. If the straw in the 
middle of the sheaf underneath the band feels 
cold and clammy, it is not fit; if dry, like 
wheat when ready, it is safe to move it. 
Now, then, as to the seeding, which may be 


done at any time after the flax has been hur- | 


vested about a month. During this time the 
unripened seed will have been drawing a cer- 


tain amount of nourishment from the stem, | 


and the yield will be greater than if it had 
been taken off at harvest. Where the flax 
has been cut with the mower, the flail or 
threshing machine may be used, care being 
taken in the latter case to set it as lightly as 
possible, so as not to break the straw more 
than can be helped. Flax that has been 
pulled may be taken in large double hand- 
fulls, and the seed end struck upon a flour 
barrel or common piece of wood; in the for- 
mer case, it will cost about ten cents per 
bushel, and in the latter from twenty-five to 
thirty cents. This difference, however, as 
well as that of pulling, will be regained in the 


| WB GAG. o<00s ccene seescesse 
| 24 bushels of seed at $2 per 
Cutting with machine....... 
Seeding with Threshing Machine 16 
bushels at 10 cts. per bushel. . 
Winnowing, &c., &c., say........000. 
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Value of 16 bushels Linseed at $2 per 
bushel... nds qesien 

500 Ibs. of chaff, equal to hay, as there 
is a good deal of seed in it, say...... 25 

$34 50 
11 00 


50 
I think I have now shown that the seed 
alone will pay the grower sufficiently well to 
induce him to give it a trial. In my next I 
will go into the fibre question, but before 
quitting the subject let me mention that I 
have made inquiry in various places, and can 
only hear of 30 bushels of seed fit for sowing, 
so that but littl: can be done this season. 
was told yesterday that any quantity can be 
procured from Tennessee; if so the experi- 
ment can be tried on a larger scale. What I 
would suggest is, that some of your subscrib- 
ers should take these 30 bushels in hand, and 
raise seed for next season. In this case, as 
our only object will be the seed, half the 
quantity sown per acre will be sufficient. In 
the mean time I have secured two acres of 
land close to the town of Gordonsville, upon 
which I purpose raising a crop under my own 
eye, the result of which shall be made known 
hereafter as a guide to others. { must look 
to you, Mr. Editor, to find purchasers for the 


Profit on seed alone...... wie 


| rest of the seed, if you will kindly do so, and 


as the same is in Baltimore, it seems hardly 


| worth sending so small a quantity away from 


your neighborhood. Say then we form what 
may be called the Virginia Flax Association. 
All that will be required at first will be that 
gentlemen willing to do this should send their 
names to you, and so soon as this year’s crop 
is seeded, let it be divided amongst these 
members. At the proper season I will come 
to Baltimore and superintend the harvesting 


| if required tu do so. 





improved quality of the fibre, and eventually | 
this plan alone will no doubt be adopted ; so | 
soon, that is, as the grower is conversant with 


the business. . 
Let us now inguire a little as to the result 
so far. The cost of ploughing and harrowing 


The Question for the South. 


The question “ What shall we do?” will, I 
doubt not, receive from the contributors to 
the “ American Farmer” many able and in- 
teresting replies, but that these replies will be 
exhaustive is impossible, the subject being one 
as fathomless as it is urgent in demanding a 
solution from every impoverished son of the 
South. 

The various theories that are offered, each 
and every one claiming to supply a sure and 
safe remedy, have appeared to the writer to 
be propounded upon a too euperficial diag- 
nosis, the eloquent and philosophic doctors 
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failing to detect the seat of the disease or pre- 
scribing only for mild and sporadic cases, 
curable by the exhibition of a gentle alterative, 
followed by a few bottles of “plantation 
bitters.” 
question—Do we not, in suggesting cure after 
cure for our suffering fellow Southerners, too 
much lose sight of this all-important point 
that the majority of them are not compara- 
tively poor, but positively so? Forgetting or 
overlooking this, must we not fall very far 
short of supplying a remedy adequate to the 
virulence and epidemic character ofthe disease? 
The Southern people, taken as a whole, not 
in exceptional cases, are asking earnestly 
for advice and direction. These, counted by 
thousands, must, of necessity, find the advice 
given to the (comparatively) favored few, 
counted by hundreds, if not by tens, inappli- 
cable to their case. The question that rises 
to their lips, on reading elaborate arguments 
on immigration, chemical analyses of fashion- 
able fertilizers, articles earnestly recommend- 
ing the purchase of improved breeds of costly 
cattle, &c., is “ But what shall we do?” and 
until this question receives that degree of 
consideration so manifestly its due, we but 
vainly attempt to solve the difficulty, “ How 
shall the Southern States be placed securely 
and hopefully on the upward and difficult 
path to restoration and prosperity.” 

A solid substratum and elaboration upwards 
is a law as imperative in the moral as it is in 
the physical world ; solidity and permanence 
are attainable only in intelligent subservience 
to this law. 


I have been led to these reflections by ob- 
serving the interest manifested by the sub- 
seribers to the “ American Farmer” in my 
neighborhood—men of limited resources but 
quite capable of appreciating the advantages 
to themselves and their fellow agriculturists 
by the introduction generally of such practical 


advice and direction as the columns of the 
“ Farmer” promise to afford. 

I would here remark that, in my allusion 
to “ elaborate arguments,” &c., I intend no 
reference whatever to the able articles in your 
journal on the question, “ What shall we do?” 
or on any others, my purpose not being such a 
very foolish one as to seek the suppression of 
counsel for “the few” as to suggest that, in 


time, communications calculated to guide “ the 
many” who desire to make intelligent and 
manly effort to emancipate themselves from 
poverty by the limited means at their com- 
mand—their own common sense and their 
own labor. 

I conceive that the unprecedentedly low price 
at which the “ American Farmer” is offered 
is eminently conducive to a very extended 
circulation, and such a circulation must result, 
tn time, in far-reaching benefit to agricultural 
interests and thus to the assured eventwal pro- 
gress of the South towards renewed prosperity; 
but the foundation must be laid broad and 
deep: light and encouragement must be given 
to those on the lowest round of the ladder as 
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Plainly,—I put it in the torm of a | 


well as to those who have the good fertune 
to find themselves on a higher step. I confess 
that there is here a cis inertia to be met and 
overcome, 

Education a few years ago was not, cither 
in quantity or quality, such as to promote in- 
telligence among those whose only opportuni- 
ties were to be found in the common couniry 
schools. The three “R’s,” reading, ’riting, 
’rithmetic, satisfied the majority of scholars, 
and the middle-aged agriculturists now thrown 
on their own resources find them only in what 
a very limited experience has taught them— 
the prejudice of ignorance preventing their 
seeking for knowledge in books. 

There is only one way to overcome this 
block in the way of the introduction of know- 
ledge amon “the many,” and itis this: 
Apply the lJeaven and the lump will rise— 
in time. In every agricultural community 


| there will be found progressive elements— 


thoughtful and intelligent men whose educa- 
tion possibly has not far exceeded the three 
“ R’s,” and these will generally be found both 
able and willing to act as the wholesome and 
penetrating leaven. Let this leaven be ap- 
plied and the desired result will be only a 
matter of time. Ttrust I am not idly theo- 
rizing, Messrs. Editors—I am endeavoring 
to test the soundness of the views thus feebly 
sketched above, and they promise to be 
demonstrated as de idedly practical as 1 hope 
in due time to show. 

As it is in the hope that some of your con- 
tributors may perhaps find a clue to guide 
them in their efforts to benefit the agricultu- 
ral interests of the South, I would in conclu- 
sion suggest a practical application of the 
position I have endeavored to fortify. Labor 
diligently among the poorer of your neigh- 
bors to obtain subscribers for the “ Farmer,” 
seek out especially the more intelligent and 
progressive, urge upon them, when you find 
them, (as you undoubtedly will,) appreciating 
the value of their dollar investment, to discuss 
the practical importance of book farming with 
their friends; thus start the leaven and leave 
it to work; so far for out of doors work: for 
the closet I would say write such articles, 
brief, plain and suggestive, as will, on their 
very face, commend themselves to the most 


, : | ordinary intelligence. 
addition, there should appear, from time to | 


Thus, I submit, will something really prac- 
tical be accomplished, and if we will always 
remember that festina lente is the law in 
obedience to which we can ever hope to ac- 
complish any perfect work, we shall not fail 
of our reward. 

Southern prosperity was laid utterly pros- 
trate when the Confederacy succumbed to 
the logic of numbers; it is from the ground 
that its restoration must commence. Let us 
build low and firm the foundation; our Corin- 
thian columns will in due time be found to 
give beauty and dignity to the superstructure. 

Greenville Co. 8S. U. SPECTATOR. 

Spa stlies PEG 1 PRESS» ab 

Never think any matter so trifling us not to 

deserve notice. 
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**What Shall we DoP” 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The very able articles of Mr. Newton in 
the Furmer have attracted and interested me 
to an extent of “ moving the spirit” to reply 
thereto, trusting that although not able to 
compete with that gentleman, either in expe- 
rience or ability, nevertheless that, in scatter- 
ing many tares,a few good grains of seed 
may be found that perhaps may not perish, 
but bring forth fruit that may increase and 
benefit Southern agriculturists 

The remarks of James Smith in the March 
number, “Small Farms the Need,” in my 
opinion, sounds the Key-note to the — 
practically beneficial answer to “What shall 
we do?” that can be found. I would say, 
however, that instead of waiting to sell off 
one-haif at prices now ruling, I believe it 
would be more beneficial to give, under cer- 
tain restrictions, to practical and intelligent 
agriculturists who will renovate and improve 
the land, one-tenth thereof, until, from the 
improvement received from such investment 
and influx of tillers of the soil, a demand is 
created for such lands, which, at the present 
time, are compelled to compete in the market 
of small agriculturists with the virgin lands 
of our Western States, and against which, as 
regards fertility of soil and inducements 
ottered to seitlers in the matter of prices, fa- 
cilities of transportation, schools, churches, 
&c., &c., unaccompanied with the bugbear of 
political ostracism, under which very many 
Southern States are now suffering, it is easy 
to be seen that even an inferior salesman can 
dispose of Western property more readily 
than a first-class one could tempt into an ex- 
amination of the very many superior induce- 
ments offered in competition by Virginia and 
other Southern States. A balance sheet of 
the benefits and disabilities of the two sec- 
tions, made up by an honest and unbiassed 
political economist, I feel certain would show 
a large percentage against the West. 


the proper light is tu prove from a practical 
exhibition of results that such a balance sheet 


is a certainty under proper and systematic | 


management. This management can be se- 
cured by the scattering of proper seed, in the 
way of inducements, that will yield a bounti- 


ful harvest of improved agriculture and in- | 


creased valuation, more than repaying the 
original outlay. 


Increasing and accumulating being the in- | 
evitable result of intelligent industry, it is | 
my settled conviction that the locating of | 
thirty intelligent tillers of the soil, with their | 


families, upon Mr. Newton’s 3,000 acres, with 
an absolute interest in the increase of value 
therein by receiving, at the end of five or 


ten years, a warrantee deed of one acre of | 


every ten cultivated and kept to a certain 
standard of cultivation, in addition to their 
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The | 
only way to make the mass see the subject in | 


yroportionate share of the produce therefrom 
on that time, will have the effect of in- 
creasing not only the yield, but the accumu- 
lating of means and facilities for rendering 
the entire plantation more valuable, and Mr. 
Newton more independent in means, and 
also more beneficial to his neighborhood and 
State. 

‘The business principle of the mercantile 
world—that is, to make clerks have the welfare 
and interest of the business their great object, 
only needs a settled conviction in their minds 
of a prospective self-advancement thereby— 
holds good with ten-fold force in agricultural 
pursuits. As the intelligent farmer spends 
his time in preparing the soil, and scatters his 
seed in full faith of reaping a bounteous har- 
vest in the future, from promises made 
through convictions and experiences of the 
past, so will the laborer invest his skill and 
talents when convinced by practical exempli- 
fication that such investment will, at harvest 
time, enable him to gather and garner an 
adequate recompense therefor. 

That agriculturists of the type needed for 
carrying out the views given above can be 
obtained in any number is of easy demon- 
stration. That real estate owners can be 
found having as much faith in sowing seed 
of this semi-agricultural political-economic 
kind as that of grass and grain is the great 
trouble. It is human nature to wish to keep 
hold of and retain our property until such 
time as we can receive the estimated value 
thereof, and the farmer, merchant and artisan 
are governed thereby, except where educa- 
tion and experience has taught the opposite, 
and demonstrated the liability of human na- 
ture to error. Such teaching leads to a firm 
faith in expecting a return from sowing, buy- 
ing and constructing, which, notwithstanding 
unpropitious seasons, unforeseen failures or 
accidents, experience has shown to be well- 
founded. As well founded are my convic- 
tions that by the intelligent, open-handed 
business liberality of the land-owners of the 
South must be demonstrated the answer to 
“ What shall we do?” E. J. Peck. 

Linden, N. J., March 11, 1872. 


ceo 


Corn Fopper.—T. L. Hart, in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph, advises decidedly to sow 
in drills, as it admits the sun more readily to 
shine upon it, and much less seed will answe; ; 
from his experience he would prefer paying 
$2 a bushel for sweet corn than $1 for any 
other kind, and would rather have one bushel 
of Dutton than two of Western corn, because 
the sweet corn and the Dutton will make 
twice as many stalks as the Western per 
bushel, and nearly twice as much milk, and of 
the very best quality. Indeed he is of the 
opinion that no hay will make as much or as 
good milk as sweet corn, or be relished as well 
by our milking stock. For winter use sow 
early,so that it may be ready to harvest early, 
or as soon as haying is over, in which case it 
will be likely to get well cured before the fall 
rains come on. 
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THE SHORT-HORNS. 
[Continued from page 92.] 
Charles and Robert Colling were originally 
partnership, but afterwards separated, 
Robert going to Bampton and Charles to 


in 


Kelton, in 1783. Some remarks of their farm 
manager concerning Mr. Maynard of Ery- 
holme’s cattle led Mr. and Mrs. Charles Col- 
ling to ride over to see them. “When they 
arrived a handsome cow that Miss Maynard 
was milking attracted their notice, and Mr. 
Colling offered to buy the cow and her heifer. 
After some haggling on each side the pur- 
chase was made, and Favourite, by R. Alcock’s 
Bull (19), and her daughter, Young Straw- 
berry, went to Ketton. Mr. R. Colling told 
Mr. Wiley that his brother’s and his own 
cattle were never better than anybody else’s 
until they got Mr. Maynard’s two cows; and 
Mr. Bates wrote that Mr. Maynard gave him 
a long pedigree of the cow Favourite, going 
back to the time of the murrain (1745). 
Haughton, the dam of Foligambe (263), came 
from Mr. Alexander Hall, of Haughton, near 
Darlington ; her great-grand-dam, Tripes, was 
bred by Mr C. Pickering, and said to be by 
the Studley Bull (626), out of a cow bred by 
Mr. Stephenson, of Ketton, in 1739. It is gen- 
crally thought that this tribe is the founda- 
tion of the present Princesses. 


Young | 


3ELLE—( Property of C. E. Coffin, Muirkirk, Ma.) 
a long descent. She traces back to a cow by 
J. Brown’s Red Bull (97), and this cow was 
bought by Charles Colling from the Duke of 
Northumberland’s agent in 1784, who aflirmed 
that this tribe had been in the Duke’s family 
two hundred years. Mr. Robert Colling and 
his brother also bought stock, from which 
their herds came, of Mr. Millbank, of Bur- 
ningham, Mr. Hill, of Biackwell, Messrs. 
Best, Watson and Wright, of Mansfield, and 
Mr. U. St. Quintin, of Scampston. All these 
were celebrated breeders of Teeswater cattle. 
Hubback (319) was undoubtedly one of, if not 
the first, bull that Charles Colling used at 
Ketton. The mass of conflicting evidence 
for and against this bull, published in the 
Farmer's Journal about 182 -1, would fill a 
small volume. It is diflicult to get at the 
truth of his history. Mr. Wright says that 
Charles Colling, going into Darlington Mar- 
ket weekly, used to notice some excellent 
veal and upon inquiry ascertained that the 
calves were got by a bull belonging to Mr. 
Fawcett, of Haughton Hill. This bull was 
Hubback (319), who was then serving cows 
at a shilling each. Mr. Waistell and Robert 
Colling bought the bull together for ten 
guineas, in the spring, and in the October or 
November tollowing (accounts vary as to 
1783 or 1785) Charles Colling gave eight 
guineas for him. At the end of two years 
the bull was sold to Mr. Hubback, Northum- 
berland, after whom he was called. He died 
in 1791. Hubback was said to be a small 


Duchess (known as Bates’ Duchess First) has | yellow, red and white bull, and the quality of 








his flesh, hide and hair seldom equalled. He 
was bred by John Hunter, of Harworth, in 
1777, and got by George Snowden’s Bull out 
of the daughter of a cow bought from Mr. 
Stephenson, of Ketton, from whose stock 
Folgambe’s dam came. The sire of Snow- 
den’s bull came from Mr. Waistell’s stock, of 
Great Bundon, and his dam, a handsome cow, 
remarkable for her wide hips, from Sir James 
Penniman’s. Hubback’s dam was said to be 
a beautiful little short-horned cow, which was 
kept after Hunter had given up his farm, and 
ran in the lanes, She was by Banks’ Bull of 
Harworth, ‘a bull with a great belly.’ After 
calving she was taken to Darlington and sold 
with her calf to Mr. Basnett, and became so 
fut soon afterwards that she was killed. G. 
Coates, who saw Hubback, mentions him as 
‘a yellow-red bull with a little white, head 
good, horns small and fine, breast forward, 
handling firm, shoulders rather upright, gisth 
good, loins, body and sides fair, rump and 
hips extraordinary, flanks and twist won- 
derful.’ ” 

Foljambe (263) was the next bull that Chas. 
Colling used, and Mr. Colling considered he 
left him the best stock. “ Favourite (252), after 
all, was the sire most used. He was by Bo- 
lingbroke (86), out of Pheenix, by Foljambe, 
daughter of Mr. Maynard’s cow Favourite 
Mr. Coates thought him a large beast, light 
roan in color, with a fine, bold eye, body 
down, low back, and other parts very good. 
Mr. Waistell said Faveurite was a grand 


beast, very large and open, had a fine brisket, 


with a good coat, and was as good a handler 
as ever was felt. His dam, Phenix, was a 
large open-boned cow, and coarser than her 
dain, while her son (Favourite 252) partook 
more of her character, and ‘ possessed re- 
markably good loins, long, level hindquar- 
ters, his shoulder-points stood wide, and were 
somewhat coarse and too forward in the neck, 
and his horus, in comparison with Hubback’s, 
were long and strong. His sire, Boling 
broke (86), was by Foljambe, out of Young 
Strawberry, the heifer bought of Mr. May- 
nard; in color he was dived red with a little 
white, and the best bull George Coates ever 
suw. Favourite (252), born in 1794, died in 
1809, Was used indiscriminately upon his own 
offspring, even in the third generation. 

“It is necessary here to give some account 
of what is called the alley blood. Colonel 
O'Callaghan lived close to Charles Colling at 
Ketton. Mr. Coates bought two red-polled 
Galloway Scotch cows for him from David 
Smarthwaite, and these cows were allowed 
to be served by Chas. Colling’s bulls upon 
condition that he had all the bull calves as 
payment. In 1792 one produced a red-and- 
white brindled bull by Bolingbroke (86), 
which Mr. Colling kept until a year old. Jo- 
hanna, a moderate red cow by the same bull, 
net having bred for some time, was put to 
this young bull, and in due course gave birth | 
to a red-and-white bull calf, called Grandson 
of Bolingbroke (280). Phoenix, after produc- | 
ing Favourite (252), was barren for a length | 
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of time; as a last resource she was put to 
this Grandson of Bolingbroke, and in 1796 
produced the red-and-white cow Lady. There 
is no account of these alloy bulls being used in 
any other stock.” 

In 1810 Mr. Charles Colling sold at auction 
forty-seven head of Short-horns. The prices 
obtained were as follows: Twenty-nine cows 
and heifers averaged £140 4s. 7d.; eighteen 
bulls and calves averaged £169 8s.; forty- 
seven head averaged £151 8s. 3d.; the high- 
est-priced cow was Lily, sold for 410 guineas ; 
the highest-priced bull was Comet, sold for 
1,000 guineas. 

“ Comet (155) was the great attraction of the 
sale,and his close breeding—by Favourite (252), 
dam by Favourite (252) out of Favourite’s 
(25z) dam—did not detract from his value or 
appearance. Charles Colling declared him to 
be the best bull he ever bred or saw. He was 
a beautiful light roan, dark neck, with fine 
masculine head, broad and deep breast, shoul- 
ders well laid back, crops and loins good, 
hindquarters long, straight and well packed, 
thighs thick, twist full and well let down, 
with nice straight hocks and hind legs. He 
had fair-sized horns, ears large and hairy, and 
a grandeur of style and carriage that was in- 
describable. It was admitted that no bull so 
good had ever before been seen, and eminent 
breeders have since said that they never again 
saw his equal. In one point, however, opin- 
ions differed. Some few objected to his shoul- 
ders as not being good, or a little too strong 
in the knuckles; others asserted that he was 
there, as in every other point, faultless. The 
near shoulder was slightly shrunk in, appa- 
rently diseased, as it was thought and said, 
through incestuous breeding, but it may have 
arisen from a violent sprain that he received 
when a calf. When brought into the ring he 
was put up at 600 guineas. Thomas Newton, 
a small dairyman at Bishop-Auckland, bid 
850 guineas, and Mr. John Wright, standing 
beside him, asked why he bid? “To take in 
cows at a good profit,” said he, and whilst 
talking the glass ran out at 1,000 guineas. 
Mr. John Hutton, of Marske, who was una- 
ble to get to the sale, bid 1,600 guineas for 
him, as well as Sir H. Vane Tempest, who 
was delayed, and drove up just as the sale 
was finishing. Comet was located at Cleasly, 
three miles from Darlington, and was kept in 
a small paddock with a loose box in the 
corner. ‘The condition of purchase was that 
the four buyers should send twelve cows each 
annually to him, and Mr. Wright was to 
have one extra fer his keep. Mr. Wright 
died in the meantime, and Comet gradually 
sank, his body breaking out into sores. Re- 
mus (550), is supposed to have been his last 
calf. Miss Wright kept a man entirely to at- 
tend to him, and when the bull died he was 
buried in the centre of the paddock, and a 
chestnut tree planted on his grave. The 
paddock is known as Comet’s Garth to this 
day. Mr. Thornton, of Stapleton, purchased 
this field, and the tree, having grown to an 
enormous size, was stubbed up on the 3d of 
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February, 1865, and Comet’s skeleton laid 
bare. His rib bone measured 2 feet 1 inch, 
and the leg bone, knee to ankle joint, 9 
inches, five inches circumference. Many of 
the other bones were quite perfect, and the 
whole are preserved in a glass case as a cu- 
riosity at Stapleton, near Darlington.” 
C. E. CorrFin. 
[To be continued. } 
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THE STASSFURT SALT MINES. 


BY WILLIAM GRANGE, BALTIMORE. 


The Stassfurt Salt Mines, which have cre- 
ated so much sensation and interest of late 
years, and revolutionized or modified the 
potash and some other important branches of 
trade, are situated in North Prussia, near 
Anhalt and Stassfurt. 
watered by the Saale, emptying itself into the 


Close by runs a valley, 


river Elk, and this, in its turn, into the sea at 
Hamburg. That large region, which reaches 
as far as the Hartz Mountains towards Halle 
and Erfurt, has for centuries been known for 
its saline springs, but the mines of wealth 
which underlay the territory were not ex- 
plored until 1857, when the Prussian Govern- 
ment, awakened to their importance by the 
celebrated geologist an| miner, Professor 
Marchand, ordered that shafts should be sunk 
in various directions, and such is the inex- 
haustible stock which bounteous nature has 
accumulated in that favored locality that from 
1,200 to 1,500 feet have been penetrated 
through the saline mass without any sign of its 
termination. The rocks, including these rich 
deposits, occur in the triassic group, classified 
with the Bunter Sandstein, with a develop- 
ment of 1,200 to 1,500 feet. Below this layer 
lies the “ Muschelkalk,”’ about 1,200 feet 
thick, and following it is the Keuper. The 
salt deposits of Stassfurt underlie the varie- 
gated sandstone, peculiar to the locality, at- 
taining here a thickness of nearly 700 feet. 
The deposit is remarkable for its great variety 
of saline materials, opening a field of im- 
mense manufacturing industry which has 
already been availed of to a great extent, and 
is yearly increasing. The upper portions of 
the mine contain a large proportion of the 
Sulphates of Potash and Magnesia, Chlorides 
of Magnesium and Potassium, together with 
a number of less important compounds. 
Professor H. Rose, of Berlin, inaugurated an 
effectual and economical precess to separate 
these Potash and Magnesia salts from the 
Chloride of Sodium (common salt), and, at 
the same time, suggested their agricultural 
value. From that epoch their importance be- 
came recognized, and they now form the 


basis of one of the most interesting chemical | 


169 


manufactures extant. Varied as are the min- 
erals from these mines, we shall only men- 
tion: Carnallite, a hydrated Chloride ef Po- 
tassium and Magnesia, containing 26 to 27 
per cent. of Potassa; Polyhalite, testing 28.9 
per cent. of Potassa; Sylvine, a pure Chlo- 
ride of Potassium; Kainite, containing Sul- 
phate of Magnesia and 25 to 36 per cent. of 
Potassa; and Schoenite, Sulphate of Magne- 
sia and Potassa, yielding 43.18 per cent. of 
the latter. All these minerals are found dis- 
tributed with some regularity among the 
layers of the rock salt. Chemically, the de- 
posits may be divided into four zones, the 
lowest of which, 700 feet thick, furnishes the 
purest rock salt, with thin seams of Anhy- 
drous Sulphate of Lime. The next zone is 
200 feet thick, chiefly of the same nature, but 
interspersed by seams of Magnesian and Pot- 
ash Sulphates. The third division, of 180 
feet thick, yields 65 per cent. of rock salt, 16 
to 17 per cent. of Sulphate of Magnesia, 
3 to 4 per cent. Chloride of Potassium, and 
7 to 8 per cent. of Chloride of Magnesium. 
The uppermost layer is 135 feet thick, and 
tests 25 per cent. of Chloride of Sodium, 14 
to 15 per cent. Chloride of Potassium, 15 to 
16 per cent. Sulphate of Magnesia, and 22 to 
23 per cent. Chloride of Magnesium, but fre- 
quently half the layer is Carnallite. Of 
course, far more valuable than the rock salt 
are the Potash minerals with which these ex- 
traordinary mines abound. A large number 
of chemical works have been erected on the 
spot, engaged in refining the chemical salts 
for commercial purposes, among which I par- 
ticularly signalize Muriates, Sulpbates and 
Carbonates of Potash, of every degree up to 
95 per cent., both for industrial and agricul- 
tural purposes. But the prominent article, 
chemically produced, ts the Muriate of Pot- 
ash, with which the world is now supplied to 
a vast extent, stopping, in part, the manufac- 
ture of “Pots and Pearls” for which the 
forests of North America, Russia, and other 
timber-growing countries, were so largely de- 
nuded. The works at Stassfurt produced, 
last year, 40,000 tons of Muriate of Potash, 
yet not enough to supply the exigencies of 
the trade, and hence additional force is being 
laid on at the mines. The Muriate of Potash, 
when, a few years ago, it was first brought 
into notice, opened at £4 to £5 sterling per 
ton of 2,240 pounds for 80 per cent. Potash, 
but gradually rose to above £10 at Hamburg, 
free on board, which is rather higher than its 
selling rate in the United States. The other 
products of the mines, such as Sulphate of 
Magnesia (the base of Epsom Salts), Chloride 
of Magnesium and KAINIT, the great fertilizer 
and farmer's friend, have not undergone ma- 
terial fluctuations since their adoption, though 
vastly consumed in Europe. This article is 
ground and wholly soluble. 

The importance which the American Gov- 
ernment wisely attaches to all means which 
may subserve our agricultural interests is ap- 
propriately illustrated by all the Stassfurt 
products having been placed on the free list. 
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It isa strange anomaly that, while Muriates 
and Sulphates of Potash have, at times, been 
largely imported into the United States, 
Kainit, so particularly adapted to the wants 
of the field, has not vet attracted that atten- 
tion to which it is entitled. 


The Constitution of Super-Pkosphate 
of L:me. 
PROF. P. B. 

Nearly all the analyses of super-phosphates 
presented to the public by manufacturers, afier 
giving the per centage of soluble phosphoric 
acid, add “ equivalent toso much soluble bone 
phosphate of lime,’ with the name of the 
chemist claiming respectability in his profes- 
sion attached. Such an assertion is not only 
contradictory and absurd, but antagonistic to 
all chemical laws. The chemist who willingly 
gives such a certificate to manufacturers to 
express the value of their fertilizers to farm- 
ers, Who, from their occupation, are ignorant 
of chemical laws and chemical compounds, 
would scarcely have the audacity to make 
such an assertion to those who are his equals 
in science; nevertheless the country is filled 
with certificates setting forth extravagant per 
centages of value, according to the effrontery 
and ignorance of the chemist. 

Each elementary body, or as we simply say 
in chemistry, element, because it is indecom- 
posable into two or more bodies, has its own 
peculiar combining weight, called atomic 
weight. To be better understood, and to il- 
lustrate, if you desire to make a chemical in 
which iron is a compound, you must take 28 
parts; if you wish to replace the iron with 
copper 31.5 parts is required; or with silver 
107.9 parts; or with gold 1 6.6 parts ; so that 
the atomic weight of iron is 28, copper 31.5, 
silver 107.9 and gold 196.6. Therefore, in 
making a chemical compound, it requires 
196.6 parts of gold to fill the same require- 
meuts of 28 parts of iron. 

Atomic weight in the sense used by chem- 
ists refers to the combining weight of the ele- 
ment, while the combining weight of com- 
pounds formed of elements is termed equiva- 
lent weight. 

We find both bases and acids exceeding this 
law of equivalents, and taking into combina- 
tion one or more equivalents of another sub- 
stance than would be indicated by its equiva- 
lent weight, and thus it is with phosphoric 
acid, which is a compound of one atom of 
phosphorus 31.3 and five atoms of oxygen 40 
(one atom of oxygen being 8), making the 
equivalent weight of phosphoric acid 71.3; 
and in any chemical where phosphoric acid 
exists, we must have 71.3 parts or a multiple. 
We find by further examination that there 
are three modifications of phosphoric acid, 
having the same equivalent weight in com- 
mon, but distinctive characteristics in their 
reaction with other chemicals; the first modi- 
fication is termed monobasic, because only 
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one equivalent of lime or potash or soda, etc., 
will form a perfect chemical combination with 
it; the second, dibasic, because it unites with 
two equivalents of base; the third, tridasie, 
from uniting with three equivalents of base. 
This is the form of phosphoric acid usually 
found in the animal and mineral kingdom, 
and being a component of bone combined 
with lime, hence the common appellation, 
“bone phosphate of lime,” and consists of 
one equivalent of phosphoric acid, 71.3, with 
three equivalents of lime, 84, (one equivalent 
of lime being 28) We now have the equiva- 
lent weight of tribasic (bone) phosphate of 
lime at 155.3. 

To convert this insoluble phosphate of lime 
into a more soluble or active form, it is neces- 
sary to remove two equivalents or 56 parts of 
lime; to do this, a chemical must be used 
which has a stronger affinity with the lime 
than the phosphoric acid, and for this pur- 
pose sulphuric acid is used, it being the cheap- 
est and most manageable chemical. Sulphuric 
acid is therefore added to remove the two 
equivalents of lime,and we have a compound 
containing 71.3 parts of phosphoric acid, com- 
bined with 28 parts of lime; but while the 
lime is being removed there is still another 
reaction going on; the phosphoric acid must 
have a base w.th it to supply the place of the 
lime, it seizes as it were upon the water pre- 
sent, and takes up two equivalents of water, 
18, (one equivalent of water being 9,) and the 
resulting compound is formed of 71.3 parts of 
phosphoric acid, 28 parts of lime, and 18 parts 
of water, equal to 117.3, as the equivalent of 
soluble phosphate of lime. 

We have now arrived at a point to under- 
stand the difference between a given per cent. 
of soluble phosphate of lime and the so-called 
soluble bone phosphate of lime. We have 
seen that bone phosphate of lime is 155.3, and 
soluble phosphate of lime is 117.8—the differ- 
ence being #8, and by a simple rule of pro- 
portion we can get at the actual per centage 
of difference; for instance, a farmer purchases 
a fertilizer containing 5 per cent. of soluble 
phosphoric acid; it is equal to 8.2 per cent. 
of soluble phosphate of lime, and not 10.8 per 
cent., which he is led to believe he is getting 
by the usual deceptive mode of expressing 
the value of the solubility of a fertilizer. 

There is as much difference between soluble 
bone phosphate of lime and the soluble phos- 
phate of lime, as there is between a barrel of 
wheat and a barrel of flour. No sane man 


| would attempt to confound the two latter ; no 


one would sow flour on his field to produce 
the next year’s crop of wheat, and no one 
would have the hardihood to certify that a 
barrel of flour represented a barrel of wheat ; 
it is true the flour is a product of the wheat, 
so is the soluble phosphate a product of the 
bone phosphate, with different characteristics, 
both physical and chemical. 

In giving these certificates, it is better for 


| the chemist, manufacturer, and farmer, that 


the per centage of both soluble and insoluble 
phosphoric acid should be plainly given, with- 





out an attempt to increase the value by im- 
possible and imaginary combinations; then 
the manufacturer will know what he is mak- 
ing, the farmer what he is purchasing, and 
the chemist what he is certifying. 


Ghe Loultry Vara. 


How I Feed my Chickens and What I Give 
them. 





Corn, wheat screenings, and occasionally 
coarse meal, scalded and mired with hot rater, 
make up their food. I never give them corn- 
meal mixed with cold water—don’t believe in 
it—in fact I think that is one source of their 
sickness and diseases. Al] their food is better 
for them cooked—but cooking of corn and 
wheat implies trouble. So it does—but it 
pays to do it—and does anything pay without 
trouble? However let me say—whether you 
feed on raw corn or not—never feed on raw 
cornmeal. Now, when I feed, my plan is to 
walk all over the yard—about half an acre— 
and scatter the food right and left (two grains 
never fall in the same spot) and immediately 
you see the whole army scatter themselves 
as skirmishers, and the yard presents, for an 
hour and more, somewhat the appearance of 
an upturned ant-hill. I never give them as 
much as they can eat; they always leave off 
hungry. By my system of scattering the 
food—old and young, weak and strong, small 
and large—all get their chance and share, and 
all are kept so busily and actively employed 
that the very process of feeding stirs them 
about, and keeps them from being tuo lazy to 
move about. Clean water (you see I empha- 
size the clean part) they must have, free to 
all. Drinking foul standing water kills more 
chickens than nine-tenths of us raise. Occa- 
sionally in summer I drop a lump of lime into 
the water and let them try the lime-water, 
and also make them cayenne pills whenever 
I notice them drooping or their discharges 
showing symptoms of diarrhea. Gapes come 
from drinking foul water, living in dirty quar- 


ters and want of good food, properly given. | 


The best cure for this and all other diseases 
chicken flesh is heir to, is prevention—in 
this case, an ounce of prevention being worth 
a good many pounds of cure. Give them 
good wholesome food, healthy, clean quar- 


ters, pay some decent regard to their comfort, | 
and my word for it, they will make you re- | 


joice in the profitable gratitude they return 
you—you will be but little troubled with 
cholera or gapes, or any other pest, except 


the miserable chicken thief, and the best cure | 
for him is a spring gun, properly arranged to | 


dose him when he makes his marauding at- 
tempt. Rh. W. 


The Rouen Duck. 


The Rouen duck, as its name implies, came 
originally from the neighborhood of the city 
that gives it its name; but from its first intro- 
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duction to this country it has been so greatly 
improved that it could hardly be recognized 
as a descendent from the original stuck. Many 
of our poultry fanciers have been very instru- 
mental in the attempt to improve this breed, 
and no class of poultry has made such progress 
in a few years as the Rouen duck. When 
first exhibited, they weighed not much more 
than a large wild duck—say about 4 Ibs ; they 
had slatey-colored bills. The mallards had 
scarecly any ring round their necks, and white 
flight feathers in the wing were very common. 
But we have now changed all that. The 
Rouen drake, or mallard is a splendid bird ; 
his head should be large, and half way down 
his neck, the feathers should be a rich Justrous 
green, his bill long and broad, and ofa green- 
ish yellow or orange, his breast a deep claret 
color, free from white feathers, and coming 
down well beneath his legs, back dark brown- 
ish grey, the belly a beautiful light grey, 
coming quite up to the tail, the tail a deep 
blackish green, and two crisp cur!s on the top, 
the legs a pale yellowish brown. The white 
ring round the neck should be quite distinct, 
but should not go quite all round, and the 
weight of a fine bird 9 ]bs.—nearly 10 Ibs. has 
sometimes been reached. The duck should 
be a rich brown, with a darker pencilling all 
over ofa darker color; the belly to the vent 
should be lighter, but still well pencilled, the 
head smaller than the drake, and should have 
three alternate stripes of blackish green and 
pale fawn color, running from the bill past 
the eye, and fading down to the neck; the 
bill an orange brown, but with a large dark 
mark from the head nearly to the end of the 
bill. Any slate-colored bills in either drake 
or duck will disqualify. On both birds a 
distinct ribbon mark of rich blue, edged with 
white, must be on each wing; the weight of 
the duck should be 9 lbs. he Rouen duck 
and drake should be, in fact, marked exactly 
like the perfect wild birds, and then get them 
as large us youcan. They have not the early 
fecundity of the Aylesbury, but are more 
adapted for general use, and their flesh is ex- 
cellent late in the year. When well hung, a 
Rouen duck is a splendid table bird, but for 
early maturity, and delicacy in early spring, 
it must yield to its white rival, the Aylesbury. 
Very large prices are often given at shows for 
these Rouens—as much as £15 or £20 each.— 
London Milk Journal. 


Prorits oF Ratstne Povuttry.— Mr. 
Healy, of N. H., says: ‘I find a profit in 


| raising poultry, though with me the turkeys 


prove the most so. For the last few years [ 
have had for sale at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas about one hundred turkeys, and I don’t 
know how many chickens. My sales of poul- 
try amount to about $500 a year.” 


To sEcURE good hatching, place two inches 
of clean soil in the bottom of the nests, under 
the straw. D. 
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A Word to Our Friends. 

We hope our friends will bear in mind that 
our liberal offers of premiums for clubs stand 
open for some time longer. Enterprising per- 
sons can be enlisted in our behalf in almost 
every neighborhood who would exert them- 
selves to get up good clubs for the Furmer for 
the sake of one of the prizes included in our 
list. 
tion endeavor to interest some suitable per- 
son in this service? We take the opportunity 


Will not our subscribers in every sec- 


of renewing our suggestion t at each of our 

readers will endeavor to send us at least one 

new name for our list. Such encouragement, 

ndded to what we have already received, will 

enable us to make The American Furmer still 

more useful and worthy of its friends. 
Special Premium. 

We have determined, in order to stimulate 
the making up of small clubs for the Farmer, 
to present as an inducement the following 
offer : 

Any person sending us four subscribers at 
our reenlar rate of $1.50, will receive free, by 
mul, 

A GLOBE MICROSCOPE, 


This instrument is claimed to magnify 100 
diameters, or 10,000 times, is made of brass, 
and from the inspection and trial we have 
made of it, is very effective. 

It would afford an unceasing fund of amuse- 
ment and entertainment for any household, is 
simple, but efficient, and the offer we make 
places it within reach of every boy (and girl 
too) in the sections where the Furmer goes. 

The manufacturer will also supply the mi- 
croscope at the price named, by mail, or at 
$2.50 at our office. 

To ouR Co=RESPONDENTS.— We are very 
much gratified with the numerous able and 
interesting communications we are receiving 
for our columns. Our space is so limited that 
we are sometimes reluctantly compelled to 
allow some of these to go over, but we hope 
this will not be considered as an indication 
that they are not welcome. We must give 
place first to those most pertinent to the sea- 
son, and with some we may be constrained to 
make some abbreviations, but we hope we 
may be continued to be favored by all who 
liave anything to recount which will be of 
service or interest to their fellow agriculturists. 


State Donations to Agricultural Societies. 

The Legislature of Maryland, at its recent 
session, in addition to the amount appropri- 
ated for the Agricultural College, donated for 
the present year $5000 to the State Agricul- 
tural Society and $1000 to each of the County 
Societies of Frederick, Carroll, Alleghany, 
Montgomery and Washington, and annually 
thereafter a sum of equal amount to that paid 
into the treasury of each society, state and 
county, by its members, provided such sums 
shall not amount to over $2000 for the State, 
and $500 for each county society. It also 
provided that when any new society, or any 
society now organized in any of the counties 


| of this State, shall have adopted a constitu- 


tion and by-laws, elected officers and raised 
annually by voluntary contributions of its 
members any sum of money which shall have 
been actually paid into their treasury for the 
purpose of being disbursed for the promotion 
of agricultural knowledge and improvement, 
such county society shall be entitled to re- 
ceive annually a like sum from the State Trea- 
surer, provided such sum shall not exceed 
$500. One society only in each county is to 
receive the appropriation in any one year. 
Aflidavits of the officers of the societies as to 


| the sums paid into the treasury are required 
the retail price of which, pre-paid, is $2.75. 


to be filed with the Comptroller of the State. 
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PEAR-GROWING NEAR NorFo.k, Va.—We 


have received from Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, 
whose success as a pear-grower has attracted 
great interest, and has recently been referred 
to in our columns, a copy of a communica- 
tion addressed by him to a Norfolk paper, in 
answer to a letter of Mr. F. R. Elliott, the 
Secretary of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, who said that pear-growers should 
avoid the vicinity of Norfolk unless they pro- 
pose to expend more in labor and manure 
than the pears will ever return, and that any 
where in the North, even in clay soil, the 
same results as attained by Mr. L. could be 
reached if the same means were adopted. 
Mr. Leighton says he planted his first trees 
in the winter of 1866-7, and that he has now 
in his market-orchard over 5,000 trees. He 
has received $12 a box for his Duchesse and 


$11 for his Bartletts, and foriy-eight of his | 
A neigh- | 


pears have measured a full bushel. 
bor of his has three Seckle trees, fifteen or 
twenty years old, which yielded for three suc- 
cessive years $75 a year. The adaptability of 
his section for pear-growing he thinks is thus 
shown. 

The inference from Mr. Elliott’s letter, that 
clay is not good for the pear, does not hold 
true in Mr. Leighton’s case, trees planted in 
clay so stiff that in a severe drought neither 
plow nor cultivator cen penetrate it making 
the best growth of any—attributable, proba- 
bly, to climatic influences. 

Mr. Leighton says the requisites for success 
ful pear culture in Eastern Virginia are per- 
fect drainage, stiffest clay soil, proper plant- 
ing, clean culture, healthy trees, suflicient 

To 
these are to be added determination and pa- 
tience, the careful picking and packing of the 
fruit, and the choice of a suitable agent to 


supplies of food and judicious pruning. 


dispose of it. 


Deatu or Cou, H. G. 8. Key.—Since our 
last the announcement is made of the death 
of this gentleman, in the eighty-third year of 
his age, at his residence in St. Mary’s county, 
Mad. Colonel Key was one of those old-time 
Maryland gentlemen of whom his native 
State has had reason to be proud, and his death 
will be deeply regretted by his many friends, 


with whom he has so often taken counsel, | 
especially in our agricultural affsirs, in which | 


lhe always felt great interest, actively partici- 
pating in every movement calculated to ben- 
efit his brother farmers 


Ramie.—We learn that in the month of 
November last Mr. Ferguson, of Baltimore 
county, went to New Orleans with his patent- 
ed sfripping machine to experiment with it 
on the large Ramie Plantation cultivated by 
Mr. J. Lombard, a wealthy, enterprising and 
persevering gentleman, whose faith in the 
ultimate success of the culture of this valua- 
ble silken textile for practical purposes could 
not be shaken by the disappointments hith- 
erto encountered in regard to the inefficiency 
for the proposed task of rapidly and tho- 
roughly clearing the stalks by the various 
machines brought forward by inventors. Mr. 
Ferguson’s machine promised well in every 
respect, but, unfortunately, he reached New 
Orleans too late to experiment on a standing 
crop in proper condition for that purpose, for 
the stems were already frozen, and, when cut 
and thawed, and artificially prepared, the 
product they yielded was somewhat dis- 
colored, and the staple less strong than the 
normal thread obtained when the Ramie isin 
season and green. Samples may be seen by 
the curious at our office. We learn that a 
bale of this fibre has been consigned to Mr. 
W. Grange, of this city, the Agent of the 
New Orleans concern. That gentleman in- 
forms us that he was for years actively en- 
gaged in introducing the Ramie into Southern 
and Southeastern Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Mr. Ferguson has returned home, and, availing 
himself of the experience gained, intends to 
perfect his machine, and, in an improved 
shape, return it to New Orleans for the new 
crop. We learn that he has received a press- 
ing invitation from the East India Govern- 
ment to send his machine to Calcutta to com- 
pete for the prize of $25,000, gold, offercd 
for the best one, and we trust it will be 
avarded to him. On the 26th March, last 
date from Calcutta, there were in the field 
twenty-five machines, of which four were 
American and eleven English. 


Mr. C. E Corrry, Muirkirk, Md., writes us 
that he has sold this spring the following 
Berkshires: Two boar pigs and one sow pig 
to Samuel Chambers, Westchester, Pa; one 
boar pig to 8S. T. C. Brown, Sykesville, Md. ; 
one pair to Capt. Daniel Ammen, Beltsville, 
Md.; one sow in pig to Samuel J. Sharpless, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and one do. and one boar 
pig to Francis Morris. 





(a Another extremely interesting paper 
from the pen of the Hon. Willoughby Newton 


| will be found in the present number. 
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Dr. NicnHots on Muck.—The Journal of 
Chemistry says it is certain the value of peat 
or muck, as a source of plant food, has been 
greatly exaggerated, and it hesitates not to 
say that one of the most absurd books ever 
written is the “ Muck Manual,” which has led 
farmers into quagmires and shaky begs after 
materials supposed to possess a fertilizing 
value nearly approximating to that of animal 
excrement. This isa delusion (according to 
Dr. N.) which still exists, and which occa- 
sions disappointment and loss. From a con- 
siderable number of analyses of muck, the 
Dr. concludes that the value of its mineral 
constituents is insignificant, and an experi- 
ence of ten years has not shown any more 
favorable results as to its organic portion, his 
use of it, both when treated with lime and 
without, having failed to show the least bene- 
As an absorb- 
ent in cattle pens, &c., however, it serves a 


ficial influence on the crops. 


good purpose and seems to attract ammonia 
and other gases. The views of Dr. N. are 
contrary to the generally accepted opinion of 
the value of muck, as enunciated by Dana, 
who was always held as high authority in 
such matters. But the old proverb is appli- 
cable to the case, ‘When doctors differ, who 
shall decide ?” 


ANALysts oF Sors.—-Dr. Nichols says 
careful experiment and observation have led 
him to conclude that less practical or positive 
knowledge is gained by this than many sup- 
pose. Soils quite similar in chemical compo- 
sition differ very widely in productive power, 
and soils rich in all the elements of plant nu- 
trition fail to grow such crops as we might 
reasonably expect. Soil analysis fails to throw 
light upon the mechanical or physical condi- 
tions which have a most important bearing 
upon crops. 

Analysis of top-coverings, without taking 
into account the nature of subsoils, location, 
mechanical condition, &c., is not to be relied 
on as a certain guide, but in some cases 
analysis may be valuable. For instance, if 
lime or potash is wanting, it will inform us; 
and a single analysis of the soil of a field may 
shew the absence of some element without 
which the crop must bea failure. Soils come 
from rocks and their character comes from 
that of the rocks of which they are the result. 
Some are rich in potash, others in lime, and a 
soil rich in one or the othcr of these ingre‘ti- 


ents is not benefited by their application. 
Thus, analysis teaches us how to prevent loss 
by supplying needed plant-food and also in 
using unnecessary manure on lands where it 
exists in abundance. It also teaches that cer- 
tain lands are naturally barren and cannot be 
reclaimed with profit, while others have solu- 
ble salts in such large proportions that they 
cannot grow crops. 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 

Barry’s Fruit GarpEN.—A new edition 
of this valuable work, which of late yeara, 
we believe, has been out of print, has been 
issued by Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., of New 
York. We are very glad to know that a 
work of its character is again within reach 
of all interested in fruit culture, the estab- 
lished reputation and long experience of its 
distinguished author having long since made 
ita recognized authority on all the subjects 
of which it treats. In its present shape it 
has been revised and enlarged, and its lists of 
fruits extended to embrace the new varieties 
introduced of late years. The plan of the 
work embraces a section on General Princi- 
ples, including chapters on the names, de- 
scriptions and functions of the different parts 
of Fruit Trees, on Soils, Manures, the Propa- 
gation of Trees and Pruning. Another sec- 
tion treats of the Nursery, and supplies a 
great deal of information which it would be 
difficult to get elsewhere in so condensed a 
form. The third part discusses the Arrange- 
ment, Selection and General Management of 
Fruit Trees, including various kinds of train- 
ing and pruning, and part four gives descrip- 
tions of Select Varieties, chapters on Gath- 
ering and Preserving Fruit, Diseases and 
Insects, &e. 

The work is lucidly written and abun- 
dantly illustrated, and is, in a word, indis- 
pensable to every one who is engaged to any 
extent in fruit culture, whether as nursery- 
man, orchardist or gardener, or even as a citi- 
zen of the town, with a few square feet of 
earth devoted to two or three grape vines. 
The volume is a neat one, tastefully gotten up, 
and well printed. pp. 492. Price $2.50. 

From Edwin W. Buswell, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Boston, Mass.: Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1871. 

From Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Four catalogues—1. Fruit. 2. Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs,&c. 3. Hothouse, Bedding-out 
Plants, &c. 4. Wholesale Catalogue. 

From Luther Holmes, Secretary Mechanics’ 
and Agricultural Fair Association of Loui- 
siana: Premium List for Fair of 1872. Also, 
invitation to attend the fair. 

From John Saul, Washington, D. C.; De- 
scriptive Catalogue of new, rare and beautiful 

’ Plants for 1272. 
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Cnromo or FLowErs.—We have received | 


from Messrs. Briggs & Bro., of Rochester, 


New York, a handsome chromo of flowers, | 


exhibiting a collection of very choice varieties 
drawn from life. 
and the picture deserves to be widely circu- 
lated, as it doubtless will be, since it is pre- 
sented to all the customers of the Messrs. 
Briggs whose purchases amount to a certain 
sum. 


Karnit.—Referring to our mention of this 


article in our last, as well as to the historical | 


account of it in this issue by Mr. Grange, and 


to the advertisement of that gentleman, we 
think it proper to state that Mr. G. is an im- | 


porter who proposes only to introduce the 
fertilizer in large quantities, and that he will, 
of course, require parties giving him orders 
for it to furnish satisfactory references as to 
their ability and willingness to comply with 
their contracts; but he does not require or 
expect payment for the salts until they arrive 
and arg ready for delivery to the purchasers. 


Tue Toomas Smootutnc Harrow.— We 
give an engraving, as promised in our last, of 
this implement. From a limited trial of its 
effectiveness on our own place, we are Iced to 
believe that the’claims which are made for it 
are not exaggerated. 
in which we have employed it, we know of 
nothing to equal it. 


Fisu Guano.—The ammonia in Fish Guano 
will probably induce a substitution of it to a 
considerable extent for the Peruvian. 
quantities are made in the fishing districts of 
the North, and many of the manufacturers of 
fertilizers are using it to impart ammonia to 
their productions. A correspondent of the 
New England Farmer says of it: 

“T have used it more or less for ten years, 
and in several different ways. I think the 
following way of preparing it for use is the 
best I ever tried: To every barrel use one- 
half bushel of plaster; chop or fork the guano 
all up very fine, mixing the plaster with it, 
and let it stay a few days. In warm weather 
it will commence to foment and warm up. 
Then fork over about twice Let it remain 
about a week each time, and then you will 
have a fine lot of compost. It can be uscd as 
you want it, like ashes. If you wish to make 
more of it in bulk, so as to — from a 
cart, mix with sand for heavy land or muck 
for dry land. About one ton of fish guano, 
prep*red in this way, will make a good dress- 
ing for an acre.” 


Large 





Prouiric Sow.—Mr. 8. T. C. Brown, of 
Carroll Co., Md., informs us that one of his 
Berkshire sows had this spring eighteen pigs 
at a litter. 


The colors are very rich, | 


For work of the kind | 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


GuNPOWDER (Bato. Co., Mp.) CiuB.— 
| We attended a meeting of this Club in March, 
at the farm of Mr. D. Gorsuch. The subject 
under discussion was ditching and draining, 
and the general testimony was emphatic as 
regards the value of these operations, some 
| of the members asserting that those of their 
lands which now are the most productive 
were before being drained entirely worthless. 
Considerable discussion took place concern- 
ing the comparative worth of stone and tile 
drains, the preponderance of opinion being 
decidedly in favor of the former, some of the 
members having used the stone, which is 
plentiful in that section, for many years. Mr. 
Hamilton, of this city, Agent for the Knitting 
Machine advertised in our columns, was 
present at the meeting and exhibited in opera- 
tion one of his machines, much to the aston- 
ishment and delight of some of the good 
dames of the neighborhood who were present, 
and who found that this simple and ingenious 
invention accomplishes in five minutes what 
their swift-moving needles would require a 
day to finish. 

Che Senior Editor of the Farmer was elect- 
edan honorary member of the Club at this 
meeting. 

BaurtimMorne County (Mp.) FARMERS’ 
CLuB.—It gave us pleasure to be present at 
the session of this club held April 3d, at the 
Mr. Jno. T. B. Parlett.' The 
planting, cultivation and general management 
of the Corn crop were considered, and much 
sound practical information elicited. The 
President of the Club, Mr. Wich. 7. Hutchins, 
read an interesting essay, and Prot. P. B. 
Wilson, who was present, addressed the Club 
upon Artificial Fertilizers, presenting many 
valuable suggestions for the consideration of 
the members. Dr. Wilson and our Junior 
were elected honorary members of this Club, 
which is the oldest of its kind in our State. 


residence ot 


Sr. MicuAkvs(TaLsot Co., Mp.) AGricuL- 
TURAL Socrety.—This Association meets 
montily at the houses of its members in ro- 
tation. Captain Thomas Auld is President; 
Hon. O. Hammond, Secretary; and Mr. James 
Benson, 7'reasurer. 

FREDERICK Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL So- 
cieTY.—The following gentlemen have been 
appointed Vice Presidents for the ensuing 
year: Col. John B. Thomas, Tho. Schultz, J. 

| D. Koogle, John W. Staub, Rey. John Mc- 
Closkey, D. W. Blickenstaff, John T. Wor- 
thington, George C. Gaither, Aaron Anders, 
Lewis Crawford, G. F. B. Crumbaugh, Capt. 
H. T. Deaver, E. A. Shriner, Ezra M. Thomas, 
| John B. Runkles, D. V. Harp, M. L. Starr, 
| Wm. Walker. 
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Farmers’ Club of Caroline Co., Md. 


Editors of the American Farmer: 

Lest the sisters of Caroline county might 
lose sight of her, in the progressive march of 
agriculture, I thought it might perhaps inter- 
est some of your numerous readers to pen 
you a brief sketch of the doings of the farm- 
ers (not fishermen) within her boundaries. 
The “ Farmers’ Club” of this county, which 
was organized more than a year ago, holds its 
monthly meetings at the county seat, and each 


meeting scems to add to the strength and in- | 


terest of the society, it now having at its head 
one of the most thrifty farmers and influential 
gentlemen of the county as its President, viz. 
Col. R. C. Carter, supported by a corps of 
Vice-Presidents—one from each election dis- 
trict—who are conspicuously characterized 
with the composition requisite, in good citi- 
zens, able officers and refined gentlemen. The 
first district is represented by Dr. Alex. E. 
Hardcastle; 2d, by John F. Dawson; 3d, by 
James B. Steele; 4th, by Wm. Sisk; 5th, by 
Wm. E. Liden. By the constitution govern- 
ing the “Club,” the Vice-Presidents are made 
chairmen, respectively, of an executive com- 
mittee of three, in each district; the duty of 
which committees is prescribed and controlled 
by the “ Club”—furnishing agricultural and 
horticultural statistics, &e. The office of Re- 
cording Seeretary is creditably filled by a 
wide-awake fruit-grower, viz. Josiah White; 
Corresponding Secretary, J. W. Kerr, and 
Treasurer, J. W. Brvant, Esq. 

The “Club” held a Fruit, Floral and Early 
Vegetable Exhibition in the Court House, in 
May last, the success and splendor of which 
would no doubt have aroused a little jealousy 
among the wealthier counties of the Western 
Shore, had they witnessed it 

As astimulant to good farming, the “ Club” 
has offered a liberal premium for the best acre 
of corn produced in the county in 1872. It 
is also designed to hold a Fruit and Vegetabie 
Exhibition in August or September next. 

That a social interchange of methods and 
theories among the tillers of the soil is pro 
duetive of much real and substantial good, 
there can be no doubt in inteiligent minds: 
much valuable information is imparted by it, 
and the despondent, when brought in contact 
With the suecessful and ambitious, are re- 
freshed and invigorated in mind and will, and 
every farmer knows that “ determination” is 
a valuable spoke in the wheel of successful 
farming. Very truly, 

Denton, Ma. J. W. Kerr. 


ne i 
County Roads Meeting. 
Agreeably to a notice published in the 
March number of the American Farmer, a 
meeting was held in this city on the 28th 
March, to consult upon some plan for a 


more satisfactory system of managing county 
roads, 
The failure to give a more direct notice of 
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the meeting about the time appointed, n 


| doubt, caused a smaller attendance than would 


otherwise have been the case. The meeting 
was called to order, and Colonel W. W. W. 
Bowie, of Prince George’s, was called to the 
chair, and Saim’l Sands acted as Secretary. 
Mr. Bowie briefly but forcibly addressed the 
meeting, showing the importance of the sub- 
ject to the farmers of the State; after whicha 
committee was appointed to prepare business 
for the action of the assembly, who reported 
a series of resolutions, as follows: 

1. That the subject should be carefully kept 
from any political action whatever. 

2. That a change from the present money 
tax system for repairing roads is desirable, 
and a substitution of a labor tax in propor- 
tion to property be adopted. 

3. That all male persons over eighteen, ex- 
cept those in factories and incorporated 


| towns, be required to work two days in the 


year on the roads—the tax to be commuted 
by the payment of $1.50 per day in money. 

4. That the Chair appoint a committee of 
seven, with the privilege of enlarging the 
same by the appointment of one from each 
county, to prepare a road system for‘the con- 
sideration of a future meeting, to be called by 
the President. 

The above, with the exception of the sec- 
ond, were adopted, and Messrs. D. Lawrence, 
of Howard county, Dr. Merryman, William 
Webster, A. Brodie and Jeremiah Yellott, of 
Baltimore county, and Jolin Wilkinson and 
Somerville Norris, of Baltimore city, ap- 
pointed the committee uuder the fourtl reso- 
lution, 

Mr. D. Lawrence, from the Committee on 
Business, also offered the tollowing resolution 
for discussion, which was finally reterred to 
the committee appointed to report to a future 
meeting: 
5. diesolved, That the convict labor of the 
State can be more profitably employed in the 
repair of county roads than m any other 
manner, and the Legislature be, and hereby 
is, requested to secure for the people a law 
embodying the feature proposed. 

This resolution elicited a good deal of dis- 
cussion, and was finally referred, as above 
noted, for the consideration of the people and 
to be acted on at the next meeting. Whilst 
it was contended that the old chain-gang 
system of former days, before the erection or 
the penitentiary, for the employment of crim- 
inals, would now be considered as a retro- 
grade movement which would not be toler- 
ated by the supposed superior enlightened 
state of public opinion at this day, yet some 
of the speakers believed that for the smaller 
offences a portion of the criminals could be 
better employed in this manner than in the 
penitentiary. 

It was stated in the report of the commit- 
tee that the resolution was offered “in view of 
the opposition of the industrial classes to 


| convict labor,’ but, in reply to this, it was 
| urged that if the outery now made for stop- 
i ping mechanical work in the penitentiary, 








and permitting the convicts to remain in 
idleness, thereby increasing the taxes to sup- 
port them, be adopted by the Legislature, 


composed largely of the representatives of 


farmers, their constituents will justly deserve 
io suffer the increased burthens which would 
thereby be entailed en them if they sanction 
such a course, 

And here let it be remarked that it is high 
time such questions should be considered by 
the farming community. Our city is entitled 


to due consideration in the legislative halls of 


the State, on account of its population and 
wealth, but it has no right to ask the agricul- 
turists, with the sweat of their brows, to sup- 
port these convicts in their laziness. Full as 
is the prison, and preponderating as is the 
proportion from this city, the number will be 
greatly augmented if such a measure is 
adopted. The city delegatien will be found 
generally voting as ene man on such ques- 
tions, as they will not risk their future popu- 
larity by acting otherwise, er against the 
dlietum of the leagues which abound in the 
cities. 

A final resclution was adopted, that it is de- 
sirable to secure a General Road law for the 
State. 

Mr. D. Lawrence was elected Treas:1rer, 
and the meeting then adjourned. 


Nortisulture, 


On the Cultivation of Pears. 


Messrs. San’l Sands & Son, 
Editors Americaa Farmer : 
As the season for planting fruit trees is now 
at hand, I will offer you what I consider a 


valuable selection of Pears for a garden of 


one hundred trees, in such relative numbers 
as I would plant myself, and which may be 
increased to any extent : 

STANDARDS. 
Summer—Bartlett 10, Beurre Giffard 2. 
Autumn—Seckle 3, Belle Lucrative 3, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey 3. 
Winter—Vicar of Wakefield 2, Lawrence 2. 
DWARFS, 

Summer—Beurre Giffard 2, Doyenne d’Ete 
2, Bloodgood 2. 

Autumnu—Duchess d’Angouleme 30, Belle 
Lucrative 5, Louise Bonne de Jersey 5, Seckle 
5, Flemish Beauty 4, Buffum 4, Beurre d’An- 
jou 4, Doyenne Sieulle 3, Urbaniste 3. 

Winter—Beurre Easter 2, Vicar of Wake- 
field 2, Lawrence 2. 

For a garden of one hundred trees I would 
plant the standards twenty feet apart, with 
dwarfs intermediately, each way. For a 
large orchard, in rich ground, I might plant 
the Standards 22 or 23 feet apart—not more— 
with Dwarfs intermediately each way. 
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| been manifested should be given 





the time the Standards will be taking full 
possession of the ground the dwarfs will be 
growing scrubby,and may be eradicated. In 
the meantime the Dwarfs, which cost but 
little, will have produced an abundance of de- 
licious and valuable fruit. 

For all purposes I consider the Bartlett the 


| most valuable, and particularly for market. 


It will be scen, notwithstanding my high ap- 
preciation of the Bartlett, I have not included 
it anong the Decurfs. This is because I am 
entiray satisfied it does not succed well on Quince. 
In 1856 I planted it on my farm,in Anne 
Arundel county, both Standard and Dwarf. 
The Standards grew well and bore well; the 
Dwarfs failed to do as well as any other kind 
out of fourteen varieties. In 1868 I planted 
in my garden, in Baltimore county, sixteen 
varieties of Dwarf Pear trees, two of which 
are Bartlett; all except the Bartlett have 
borne fruit, and these two are the most 
scrubby trees in my garden. One of the 
Standard Bartletts bore fruit last summer. 
The Belle Lucrative has not yet come into 
general favor, for what reasen I cannot imag- 
ine, for, upon close scrutiny and strict com- 
parison with all others, I believe it will be 
found, ie quality, second only to the Seckle ; 
it is much superior to it in size, aad is an early 


| and most abundant bearer, both as Standard 


and Dwarf, and should, in my judgment, be 
in every collection of Pears. The holes for 


| planting pear trees should be dug not less 
| than three feet in diameter and two feet deep, 


The surface earth, or soil, should be laid care- 
fully aside, and the clay, or subsoil, or what- 


| ever it may be, thrown away or scattered ; 
, the bottom of the hele should be filled up 
; Six inches with rich earth, or woods earth. 


If this cannot be had, fill up six inches with 
surface earth aad set the tree, filling up the 
entire hele with the top of the surrounding 
earth, with which at least half a peck of Jime 
should be well mixed, fer each tree, as the 
planting progresses. 

Pears have, of late years, been so wonder- 
fully improved, in quality and number of va- 
rieties, that I think greater attention than has 
to their 
propagation. Every farmer and every gar- 
dener who has ten acres of ground should 
plant one hundred pear trees at least, which 
will, if well taken care ef, give him a full 
supply of delicious fruit for family use, and 
some to send to market for high prices. 

L. W. G. 

Eagles Nest Farm, Balt. co., March 8, 1872. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer: 

On reading the very flattering notice you 
have taken, in your April number of 7'/¢ 
American Farmer, of my communication of 
March 8th, on the cultivation of pears, in 
connection with the report of the proceed- 
ings of the “Chuckatuck (Va.) Farmers’ 
Club,” I am induced to offer you a brief sup- 
plement to it. In the first place, relying on 
the correctness of the views as contained in 


By | the report of the Chuckatuck Club, it proves 
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most conclusively to my mind the great neces- 
sity of parties intending to plant pear trees, 
first of all things, to ascertain the particular 
varieties adapted to their location. For ex- 
ample, the reporter for the Chuckatuck Club 
sets forth that the Easter Beurre is the “richest, 
sweetest and juiciest of ALL PEARs,” whereas, 
in the vicinity of Baltimore, it seldom if ever 
ripens. I have a dwarf tree in my garden 
that bore fruit the last two years. The last 
year the tree bore six very large pears. When 
the leaves faded I took off two pears, wrapped 
them separately in paper, and put them away 
in a cupboard. About ten days after I took 
off two others, and left the others hang on 
the tree until there was nota leaf on it. I 
treated them all in the same way, and yet I 
did not get a single ripe Beurre Easter pear— 
they shrivelled and became worthless. I am 
inclined to think the reporter of the Chucka- 
tuck Club must have made his observations 
upon Dwarf Bartletts, which as I believe, 
alirays fail on the Quince stock, as I have set 
forth. If the Bartlett, as Standards, fail at 
Chuckatuck, it is the only place on the globe 
(where the pear succeeds), that I have read of, 
that the Bartlett Standard Pear tree has 
failed to do well. It is a most vigorous 
grower, and [ attribute its failure as a Dwarf 
to the inadequacy of the Quince stock to 
afford it the necessary support to develop its 
energy and great growth; hence, as a dwarf, 
it is feeble, scrubby and worthless. 

My friend, Mr. J. W.C., who has about 
one thousand Pear trees near Govanstown, in 
Baltimore county, tells me that his experience 
with the Easter Beurre for many years coin- 
cides with mine last year: he seldom gets 
ripe fruit of that variety. His great success 
with Standard Bartlett has induced him to 
graft it upon several other good kinds—such 
as Flemish Beauty, and others of like good 
varieties. He sends his Bartletts to New 
York, where he gets eight dollars per bushel 
for selected. 

I would advise every one who has Standard 
Pear trees that bear inferior fruit to engraft 
the Bartlett upon all the thrifty branclies, cut- 
ting away all the old scrubby limbs. In 
1869 I had about a dozen grafts put upon the 
young limbs of a very old tree, aud last year 
{ gathered from the grafts twenty-five Bart- 
lett Pears that measured a full half peck. 

If I were confined to two varieties of Pears, 
one as Standard and the other as Dwarf, I 
would take the Bartlett as Standard and the 
Duchess d’ Angouleume as Dwarf. 

April 4, 1872. L. W. G. 

P. S.—I herewith hand you the last pear 
taken from my Beurre Easter tree last fall; 
although it is in an advanced stage of decay, 
you will see that it was much withered and 
was entirely worthless. 

Three of my five standard Bartletts have 
blossoms on them, and there is not, and never 
has been, a blossom on my two dwarfs. 

April 15. L. W. G. 


On the Cultivation of the Raspberry. 


We have heard it many times remarked 
that the better kinds of Ruspberries, as Ant- 


| werp, Fastolf, &c., cannot be successfully 


grown here—that our climate is not suited. 
Granted: we would ask, do they receive fair 
treatment? We have seen them generally 
managed, or rather mismanaged, as if their 
nature was very little understood, and much 
less cared for. 

In some instances they are allowed to grow 
and sucker until the original stools cannot 
be traced. This system (?) is very well where 
a thicket is required and some fruit may be 
obtained from plants in such a state, but could 
the term cultivation be applied to such a wild? 
Again, we see them with from six to ten 
canes to a stool, and the ground spaded every 
spring five or six inches deep. ‘This is reot 
pruning with a vengeance. Could any per- 
son at all acquainted with the culture of the 
raspberry expect fruit from canes treated in 
the way described ? 

We will give our treatment, which is sim- 
ple, successful, and, we think, natural. We 
leave from four to six canes to a stool; when 
strong enough, head down every cane to a 
strong eye, whether the height of the cane be 
two feet or six, or any intermediate height. 
Never spade the ground, nor cultivate it by 
any means more than two inches in depth. 
Mulch well as soon as the weather sets in dry 
and hot, and keep down all suckers except a 
sufficient number of the strongest for future 
use. We would not deem this a subject of 
sufficient importance to merit a place in the 
pages of the Farmer in its present crowded 
state but that we know how universally 
esteemed is good fruit of the raspberry, and 
it perhaps disagrees with fewer persons than 
any other kind of fruit grown. N. F. F. 


The Dairy. 





New York Cheese Factories. 


From the interesting report upon the 
Cheese and Butter Factories of New York, 
which we have heretofore alluded to as hay- 
ing been furnished us by the kindness of Mr. 
L. E. Rice, we extract the aecount given be- 
low of two of the Herkimer county estab- 
lishments. In this connection it gives us 
pleasure to announce that Mr. J. K. Taylor, 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, an account of 
the operations of a Factory under whose 
management appeared in our March number, 
has promised to prepare for the Furmer a 
series of papers on Factory dairying, which, 
from his experience and the success he has 


| met in this Dusiness, as well as his knowledge 
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of the peculiar adaptability of his State to 
this branch of farming, we think will prove 
very interesting and useful to our readers. 
We hope to present the first article in an 
arly issue. 

Our inquiries at Little Falls convinced us 
that the Factories at Newville and at Whites- 
boro’ were among the best ordered, largest 
and most successful of all the cheese factories 
in the rigion, and, as they were both of com- 
paratively recent construction, and therefore 
likely to have adopted the most advanced 
plan of operating, your committee decided to 
visit them. The plan of the two factories of 
Newville and Whitesboro’ differs so little that 
it is not deemed necessary to give a detailed 
account of each. The capacity seems to be 
the same—about the same number of patrons, 
as the contributors are called. The Newville 
factory was taking the milk of one thousand 
cows, xmounting to about 17,000 pounds per 
day, while that at Whitesboro’ had but 935 
cows, the amount of milk in pounds, how- 
ever, being the same. The Whitesboro’ fac- 
tory was making whey butter, while that at 
Newville did not, but as the amount of but- 
ter was a little short of 30 ]bs. per week, we 
had doubts whether it paid for the expense of 
making, although the price of the whey but- 
ter was but two or three cents a pound less 
than that of butter made from the milk. 

The Whitesboro’ factory had two or three 
of a different kind of vat for setting the curd 
in from the Newville, but seemed, however, 
to produce the same result; also, there was a 
machine for grinding the curd instead of 
hand manipulation—otherwise the description 
of one would be essentially a description of 
the other. Both these factorics obtained the 
highest price for their cheese. T.e business 
is extreme'y depressed, and prices lower than 
at any time since 181, good factory cheese 
selling from 9} to 10 cents per pound. The 
Newville and Whitesboro’ cheese brought at 
the last market days from 10} to 10} cents. 
The expense of the Newville factory, includ- 
ing the buildings, was $8,500. The building 
is 386 by 100, two stories high. The factory 
and storeroom at Whitesboro’ are separate 
buildings. It is believed it is better, and no 
more expensive, to have the storeroom sepa- 
rate. The steam arising when heating milk 
must render the whole building damp. 

A superintendent, two men and three 
women are required in a factory using the 
milk of 1,000 cows, and the whole expense of 
manufacturing and marketing is about two 
cents ¢ pa of cheese. 

Mr. Meathernox, the superintendent of the 
Newville factory, gets 85 cents per 100 lbs. of 
cheese. The average sales of cheese at this 
factory in 1870 was 14% cents per pound. 
Mondays and Tuesdays are the market days 
at Little Falls, where they have established a 
Dairymen’s Exchange. Most of the factories 


accept the current price, and sell every week. 
The committee were a little surprised chat 
the cheese was not more generally held for 
higher prices, but when it is considered that 
each of the two factortes described make 26 
cheeses a day of an average weight of 60 
pounds, it will be seen that large storage ca- 
pacity would be required to hold for even 
two or three months. The patrons have the 
privilege of taking away the whey, which 
they do at Whitesboro’—no hogs being kept 
there—one gallon of whey to twe gallons of 
milk being allowed. At Newville hogs were 
fed without charge on the premises, one hog 
being allowed for five cans. A _ little shorts 
or corn is required with the whey, which is 
brought and fed to the hogs by the patrons. 
No young pigs are taken, shoats of consider- 
able size only being fed. The committee had 
never seen at this season of the year more 
thrifty or better-looking hogs. 

The sale of cheese from the Newville fac- 
tory July 24 was 262, eight days’ milk, 161,069 
Ibs., 16,444 Ihs. cheese; price per lb. 11 cts. ; 
9 79-100 lbs. milk to 1 lb. of cheese; the weight 
per quart 2 Ibs.2 oz. Mr. Meathernox, the 
agent, told us that some of his patrons had 
averaged $85 per cow for the season, com- 
mencing the middle of March and closing the 
first of December. Each patron is expected 
to keep up his relative quantity of milk. It 
will therefore be seen that the farmer must 
sell his cows or fatten them as they become 
dry, and replace them with fresh ones. This 
must, in the opinion of the committee, in- 
volve a loss, which should be deducted from 
the profits of the business. The milk is 
taken in twice a day, morning and evening, 
and carefully weighed and tested with the 
lactometer. The quantity brought by each 
patron is immediately marked down in a 
place where each patron can examine both 
the quantity and record of the quality. The 
same system is adopted at Whitesboro’. The 
smallest quantity of water can be detected, 
and the committee were told if as much as a 
gill of water to the gallon were detected the 
milk would be rejected. 

We heard of no factory in the exclusively 
cheese-making region where milk was bought 
by the manufacturer of the cheese—the sys- 
tem of participation in the profits seemed 
universal. As the exclusively cheese region, 
of which Little Falls is the centre, is nearly 
two hundred miles from Orange county, 
where a mixed business in milk, cream, 
butter and cheese is done, it may not be 
aniss to say that the cheese region looked 
prosperous, houses and buildings in good 
condition, the land looking rich—we cannot 
say well kept, for the Canada thistle seems to 
have nearly overrun the whole country from 
Schenectady to Utica. The pastures were 
full of them, and the air full of the flying 
down and seed. We saw field after field of 
oats so full of thistle that, if here, they would 
be burnt standing. To handle the oats, 
gauntlets reaching nearly to the elbows have 
to be used. 
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The florist. 


Floriculture, &c.—May, 1872. 


By W. D. Bracxenriner, Florist and Narseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 





The past winter has been the longest and 
most severe in its effects on vegetation that 
we have ever experienced, retarding all im- 


portant improvements in as well as out of 


doors. 

The lovers of floriculture in Virginia and 
Maryland who possess greenhouses ought to 
remove about the first of the month to the 
cold frame all plants intended to ornament 
the flower beds, as well as all half hardy 
kinds that have gone out of bloom, so that 
abundance of space may be had to grow good 
specimens of Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Achimenes, 
Geraniums, Gcsnerias, &c., and towards the 
middle of the month the majority of the 
hard-wooded plants can be arranged ina cool, 
shady place in the open air, where they will 
be free from the drip of trees. A bed of coal 
ashes a few inches thick is a good article in 
which to plunge or set the pots. If the ashes 
are clean, no worm will pass through it into 
the pot, and perchance, if they should, the 
application of weak lime water will soon kill 
them. In the more Southern States the re- 
moval of greenhouse collections to the open 
air will of necessity, from the earlier setting 
in of warm weather, have to be performed 
some weeks sooner than in this latitude. 
Hanging baskets for verandas, and vases for 
terraces and points at the division of walks, 
should have early attention paid to their fill- 
ing. We have always thought that the ma- 
jority of people make a mistake by grouping 
together, in one basket or vase, eight to ten 
kinds of plants, bearing as many different 
shades of color. 
flower is enough, provided the foliage of the 
vines, &c., is light and airy. This same error 
we often see made in the grouping of plants 
in beds and borders. Extreme opposite 
colors brought into close contact distract, but 
do not please the eye. 

It is worth remarking here that, to insure 
success in growing plants under glass during 
the hot summer months, two elements are es- 
sential, viz: moisture and partial shade from 
the direct sun’s rays, and, when these are ob- 
tained, then a free circulation becomes neces- 
sary, otherwise plants will become weak or 
reduced in vigor. 

All young stock of Begonias, Caladiums, 
Fuchsias and such like articles, should be en- 
couraged in their growth by shifting into 
larger pots before the roots become matted, 
for much is gained by proper attention being 
paid in pinching back and proper training 
when young. 


Flower Garien and Pleasure Grounds. 
A certain amount of knowledge is neces- 


sary to success in the planting of a tree, both | 


To our taste, one color of 


as to how the work is to be performed in con- 
signing its reots back to mother earth, as 
well as assigning it a position suitable to the 
development of its real character, likewise as 
to the effect to be produced by its presence, 
either solitary or in eontrast with its sur- 
rounding fellows. We look upon it as bad 
taste, in arranging groups of trees on exten- 
sive lawns, or in publie parks, to mix up 
evergreen kinds with deciduous ones, as the 
latter, in the majority of instances, overgrow 
and spoil the character of the former, and 
then there is no warmth or beauty in the 
scattered appearance they present. -We pre- 
fer massing evergreens by themselves, and 
deciduous trees the same way. With the 
latter an eye must be had to the contrasting 
of the various forms of foliage, and the differ- 
ent tints of color each presents in the fall. 

The majority of people crowd their trees 
too much—that is, do not allow them space 
enough. Another great error is often made 
in placing them too close to walks and car- 
ringe drives. It is no unusual thing to sce a 
Norway Spruce or White Pine p'anted with- 
in two to three feet of the verge of a 15-foot 
road or drive. Now if the land is good, and 
such trees are permitted to remain unmo- 
lested, in ten years from time of planting 
their lower branches will have reached the 
opposite side of the read. Asa general rule 
no such kind of trees should be planted 
nearer than twelve to fifteen feet of any walk 
or drive, allowing each room enough to de- 
velope its fullest and fairest proportions— 
only planting thick when you wish to hide 
from view an unsightly object, or as a screen 
for shelter—and avoid, if at all possible, dot- 
ting the lawn with single specimens of roses 
and other small shrubbery; they are con- 
stantly in the way in keeping the sed neat, 
and the effect is bad, or worse than that. 
Such articles show to more advantage when 
grouped in a bed or! order, where the ground 
can be manured and worked. 

In this latitude, and farther South, we 
recommend planting deciduous trees in the 
fall, or as soon as the leaves drop; for ever- 
greens, we prefer the months of April and 
May, and, if the plants are small, they can be 
moved with safety on to the first of July. 

We incline now to offer a few remarks on 
the massing or bedding-out of flowers. To 
plant in some situations in solid clumps, with 
such plants as Cannas, is often desirable for 
effect, but when the plants are of small size 
we prefer the ribbon system—that is, plant- 
ing rows of one kind after the other, and, 
should the bed be oval, circular. or of some 
other solid form, choose the tallest plants for 
the centre or back, grading down to the last 
row ; a little taste is necessary in placing the 
colors in succession, so as to secure harmony, 
and we would suggest for a centre or back : 
First, Amaranthus Melancholicus; second, 
Scarlet Sage; third, Purple Globe Amaranth ; 
fourth, Ageratum (blue); fifth, Heliatrope ; 
sixth, Sweet Alyssum or Blue Verbena. 

We have seen a fine effect produced by a 
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narrow bed, along both sides of a walk, filled 
with three rows of plants, the back one 
Coleus Vershafeltii, or Scarlet Geraniums, the 
second Heliotrope, the front row Esch- 
scholtzia Californica, the latter by seeds sown 
in the ground. 

On the lawn, groups of three or four kinds 
of Recinus, or Castor Oil Plant, produce a 
marked effect by the beld character of the 
foliage and stately habit of the plant 

Dahlias should be planted out about the 
middle of the month. We find that much 
finer and larger flowers are produced by 
allowing the plants to lay upon the ground— 
just as Tomatoes are usually grown—and this 
position is easily secured by planting the 
tubers with their heads inclined at about an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and then guiding 
the stems in a prostrate condition while they 
are young, and, should any one doubt this, 
they have only to try it to find the difference 
between this method and that of having 
them tied up to stakes. W. D. B. 


Herbaceous Plants. 


We would like to say a few words to the 
readers of the Furmer upon a class of unde- 
Betore the Eng- 
lish system of bedding had become such a 


servedly neglected plants. 


mania, herbaceous plants received some atten- 
tion, and the selection and sowing of annuals 
was a matter of some importance. It is ques- 
tionable whether it was in good taste, or even 
necessary, to banish most of the fine old 
herbaceous plants from our gardens, and it is 
possible that the English—with whom the 
massing and ribboning originated—are begin- 
ning to see it in this light, as they are already 
collecting material for a change. 

We say nothing against the flashing lines 
of ribboning, nor the staring masses of gaudy 
color, upon which we have had to look for 
fifteen summers or more, but we do intensely 
long for the delicious fragrance which used, 
previous to the advent of the bedding out 
system, to fill the air in early summer, even 
around the village homes, when wall-flowers, 
pinks, sweetwilliams, sweetbriers, woodbine, 
roses, &c., &c., used to be abundantly grown. 


It is too late for this season to give a list of 


herbaceous plants, which, being perfectly 
hardy and of easy cultivation, ought to be 
much more frequently grown. We hope, 
however, to refer to this subject again at the 
proper season. N. F. F. 
A Convenient Plan for Haugir g-Baskets. 
Line with moss with a little soil attached, 
Place in the centre a small pot containing a 
showy plant of upright habit; fill up the sur- 
rounding space with rich woods and old hot- 
bed soil; fill in with plants of a climbing or 
trailing habit; when the centre fades, you 
can replace it by a fresh plant. In filling a 
basket, select plants of a similar nature— 
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such as like shade and moisture—the Fuchsia, 
Lobelia, Ivy Geraniums, Ivies, Sinaria, Pa- 
nicum, Balms, Gold and Silver Vinca, Ferns. 
A basket for a hot, sunny situation should be 
filled with Coleus for centre, also Petunia 
(double), Sedums, Convolvulus Minor, Nas- 
turtiums, Begonia, Mignonette fortrailing. A 
Carnation will make a constant blooming 
centre—a Coleus a brilliant one. T. 8. 


Che Vegetable Garden, 


WORK FOR MAY. 


Pleasant and warm weather arriving, plants 
may be set out from the hot-beds and seeds of 
the tender varieties planted. Main sowings 
are to be made of all our garden vegetables, 
and the hoe is to be kept busily going. Beets, 
Carrots, Leeks, Onions, Parsnips, Salsify, 
Spinach and Turnips may be sown in drills 
fifteen inches apart. Bush Beans and Peas 
for succession are to be planted; also Okra 
and Martynia 

In seed beds sow Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kohl-rabi, Endive Cel- 
ery, Sweet Herbs and Parsley. Lima Beans 
and Sweet Corn may now safely be planted, 
and Tomatoes, Peppers and Egg Plants set 
out as soon as the weather is settled. 

It is essential to keep all root crops well 
cultivated from their first appearance above 
ground, otherwise the weeds will get a head- 
way, and will require ten times the trouble to 
destroy them. All the cabbage family must 
be untiringly worked to produce the best re- 
sults. An occasional dusting of plaster will 
be found beneficial. 

Melons, Cucumbers and Squashes may now 
he planted in the open air as soon as the soil 
and air are warm, and plants raised in hot- 
beds set out. All these delight in applica- 
tions of liquid manure. Cucumbers can be 
grown very safely and satisfactorily in hot- 
beds from which the earlier plants have been 
removed. 

Potatoes should be hoed as soon as up— 
Peas bushed and poles set up for running 
Beans. Peppers, Egg Plants, Cucumbers, 
Squashes and Melons require a rich, warm 
soil, and it is useless to plant them in poor 
ground. ‘Tomatoes, when practicable, should 
be kept off of the ground by stakes and trel- 
lises. Radishes and turnips, when attacked 
by the fly, should be dusted with fine lime, 
ashes or plaster. 


A Goop Mrxture.—A large and success- 
ful farmer of Orange county, Va., informs 
us that on his farm, the soil of which is a red, 
compact clay, be obtained from a mixture of 
two parts of bone dust and one part each of 
half-leached ashes and plaster, results much 
larger then from applications of Peruvian 


| guano, 








Che ‘Fireside, 


GOLD. 


Gold lurks in every aim of life; 
it sways the lofty and the lowly, 
And shrouds beneath its sable pall 
Ench aspiration high and holy. 
For it we utter earnest prayers, 
And solemn vows are made and broken, 
And beauty barters truth and hope, 
And bitter scathing words are spoken. 





Gold cinnot add one hour of life, 
Or buy love's holiest caresses ; 
It cannot etay the silver streak 
Time blends with beauty’s treeses ; 
It cannot bring the lov'd one back, 
So rudely torn from our embrace ; 
It cannot smooth the wrinkled brow 
Scor’d deep with grief's relentless traces. 


Gold cannot bring youth's ruddy glow 

Back to the cheek of fading beauty ; 
It cannot hueh the still, smal! voice 

That hints of long negiected duty ; 
It ca: not heal the broken heart. 

Throbbing with some unbounded sorrow ; 
For words that wring the sou! to day, 

Gold cannot bring relief to-morrow. 
Then let us epurn the glittering bribe, 

Nor breathe for it one sigh of sorrow; 
Go'd can at last but gild the bier. 

Or buy the pall that want must borrow ; 
The lowest heart in al) the land 

Is rich bevond all golden treasure, 
If truth and virtue, hand in hand, 

Have been through life its rule an] m-asure. 


TENDER AND TRUE. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“Strong and manly and true as steel.” 

It was the remark of a gentleman standing 
near me. I did not hear the reply made by 
his companion, who was a lady; but, from 
something in the manner of the gentleman, 
I concluded that her idea of the person re- 
ferred to was not full in accord with his. 

At the lower end of the room a beautiful 


young woman stood leaning on the arm of 


her husband, into whose face scarcely any 
one could look without admiring its manly 
beauty and signs of intellectual strength. It 
was, moreover, a true face; and yet, as my 
eyes lingered upon it, and then turned to the 
sweet, loving countenance of the bride, a 
shadow crept over my spirits. 
“Strong and manly and true as steel.” 
Yes, you saw all that in the finely cast face ; 
in the full lips; in the large wide eyes and 
nostrils; in the ample forehead. 
“Strong and manly and true as steel 
Even so. And yet, looking still into the 
tender, almost dreamy face of the bride, I 
could not feel at ease touching her future. 
Grant Baldwin I knew well. We were old 
friends. His bride I had not seen until this 
evening. There was something more than 
beauty in her face—something that held your 
gaze like a spell. Her eyes were of a deep 
hazel. large and soft; her countenance very 
fuir, almost to paleness; her form slight and 
her stature low. I noticed that, as she stood 
by her husband, she leaned toward him ina 
kind of shrinking, dependent way, and every 
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| now and then glanced up into his face with a 
| wistful sort of look that I did not clearly un- 
| derstand. 

I met them not long afterwards in their 

| new home, and was more than ever charmed 
with Mrs. Baldwin. She was pure and sweet 
and gentle, and he was strong and manly and 
true as steel—meet complements of each 
other, one would think; and yet, as on that 
| first evening, I felt the lack of some element 
| to give a complete harmony to their lives. It 
‘troubled me. I knew my friend well—knew 
him to be a man of high honor and strength 
| of character; a little cold and undemonstra- 
tive, as we say; rather more inclined to hide 
what he felt than to give it free expression. 

It happened that 1 did not come very near 

| them again for several months, and then I 
noticed with pain that an invisible barrier 
had grown up between them, and that neither 
had found the sweet satisfactions anticipated. 
During the evening I spent with them I saw 
the tears spring to the eyes of Mrs. Baldwin 

|}more than once; and I noticed them ina 
hungry kind of look as they rested now and 
then on her husband’s face. I was puzzled. 
What could it mean ? 

A few days afterward, meeting Mr. Bald- 
win, I asked after his wife. 

“ Well,” he answered. 

But in the tone of voice my ear read: “Not 
well.” 

“How does she like her new home,” I in- 
quired. He had brought her from a neigh- 
boring city. 

My friend sighed involuntarily. 
well, I'm afraid,’ he answered. 
feels strange.” 

“The tenderer the flower,” I remarked, 
“the more difficult to transplant.” 

“ Yes,” in an absent tone. 

“T should say,” I added, “that your wife 
has highly sensitive spiritual organization.” 

“ Undoubtedly that is true,” answered my 
friend. “But are not persons so organized 
difficult to understand ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Always, I should say,” he returned. 

I did not know what reply it was best to 
make, and so kept silent. After a little while 
he said with some feeling: “I would give all 
the world to make her happy !” 

“Happy!” My surprise expressed itself in 
my voice. 

“Yes, happy,” he said, with emphasis. 
My wife is not happy, and it troubles me be- 
yond measure.” 

“Do you make no guess at the cause of her 
unhappiness ’” I asked. 

“fam atsea. Sometimes I think she don’t 
really love me. No! no!” he added quickly, 
“not that! Iam sure of her love.” 

“Is she as sure of your love?” said I. 

The question seemed to hurt him. ‘ Have 
I not chosen her from among women to be 
my wife?” he answered, with something of 
indignation in his voice. “Am I the man to 

| say ‘L love, and not mean it? Did I not 

| promise before God to love and cherish her 


“Not too 
“She stiil 


’ 
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till death? Sure of my love! If I have any | 
element of character more strongly developed 

than another, it isthe element of truth. When | 
I told her that I loved her, I told her an 

abiding truth. She is as dear to me as the 

apple of my eye. The very thought of doubt 

on her part hurts me like an accusation of 

wrong.’ 

A light came into my mind, bringing a 
revelation of the real ground of trouble, and 
I said: “Have yon been as tender to your | 
young wife, always, as true?” 

His eyes flashed, but the fire went out of 
them instantly. 

“Mere truth in character is often reserved 
and proud,” said I. “True steel is all well 
enough. But steel is hard and cold, and 
chills by contact.” 

Baldwin looked at me strangely. 

“Tender and true, my dear friend. Tender 
and true! 
ventured to add. 

“ Good morning!” he said, in a voice that I 
scarcely recognized, and, turning from me, he 
walked away. 

Had I offended him? We did not meet 
again for several weeks. I was going home- 
ward one evening, when I heard quick feet | 
behind me. 
and a familiar voice spoke my name. 
my friend Baldwin. 

“*Come home with me,” he said. 

I tried to excuse myself, but he would take 
no denial; so 1 accompanied him home. His 
manner as we walked was frank and cheery. 


“How is Mrs. Baldwin?” I naturally in- 
quired. 

“Oh, very well!” he answered, without 
change of tone. 

“Getting more reconciled to her new 


9” 


home 

“Te.” 

“T’m glad to hear it. Few of us can bear 
an entire change in our surroundings without 
a shadow falling on our spirits.” 

He did not reply to this remark, but 
changed the subject. 

Mrs. Baldwin met her husband almost at 
the door. She had been watching for him at 
the parlor window. I noticed that he kissed 
her very tenderly and put an arm about her 
waist, spite of my presence. Her face was 
all alive with pleasure, and its whole expres- 
sion so far different from what it was when I 
last met her that I could but wonder at the 
change. Her manner toward me, her hus- 
band’s friend, was very cordial, and quite in 
contrast with what it had been at a previous 
meeting. Then she was depressed, absent, 
and ill at ease, and when she looked at her 
husband her face, instead of lighting up, 
grew strangely shadowed. 

I understood it all. The true and loyal 
husband had supplemented fidelity with ten- 
derness. I saw this in every word, and tone, 
and action. The half-proud courtliness—the 
dignified repression of feeling—which had so 
“urt and chilled his loving little wife, and 


| vinegar. 
| when cold, sweeten and flavor to taste. 


| as you want to send to table, add the beaten 


| coloring. 


A hand was laid on my shoulder | 
It was | 
| lemon, or allspice and cloves if preferred, sale- 





Aeld her away from him, were all gone, fused 
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by the tenderness he permitted to go forth in 
speech and act. ‘Tender and true! Yes, he 
was all that now; and his sweet young wife 
felt herself to be the happiest woman in all 
the world. 


coe ———- — 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


SaLapD Dresstnc.—Take the yolk of one 
fresh egg and mix with it two tablespoonsfull 
of olive oil very slowly, add one and one-half 


| spoonsfull of mustard, three spoonsfull of salt, 


a little pepper, and last ofall two spoonsfull of 
Beat the white of the egg to a stiff 
froth and lightly stir in. 

ApPLE FLoat.—One pint of stewed apples; 
Just 


whites of four eggs, lightly stirred into it. 


Love will have nothing less,” I | With cream this makes a nice desert. 
’ i 


Apples stewed for sauce should be pared, 
cored and put into cold water until they are 
ready to be cooked, to keep them from dis- 
Add a little water, putting them in 
a porcelain kettle or stew-pan. Cover them, 
and let them cook gently. 


VERY FINE DovuGunvuts.—Half a teacup of 
butter or lard, 1 teacup of sugar, 1 teacup of 
sweet milk, 4 eggs, 1 teaspoonful of extract of 


ratus and cream of tartar. 


EncGuiish Buns.—One pound of flour, + 
pound of sugar, some cinnamon, 4 pint of 
rising; rub them all together and mix them 
with milk, four or five drops of pearlash. 
Wash them after they are baked with sugar 
and water. 


SpPanisH Buns.—1} pounds flour, 4 pound 
of butter, 4 pound of sugar, 4 eggs, 1 glass of 
brandy, wine and rose water mixed, some cur- 
rants and }pintofrising. Rub the flour, but- 
ter, sugar and cinnamon well together, then 
add the other ingredients, beat all well to- 
gether, and stir in enough milk to make it a 
proper batter. Bake them in tins. 


Sucar Biscurts.—One pound flour, } 
pound of butter, pound of ~—_ + pint milk 
and the same of rising, 4 or 5 drops of pearl- 
ash. Mix them into a dough, make them 
into cakes and let them rise. 


Mrix Biscurr.—1} pounds of flour, 4 pound 
of butter, 3 tablespoonfulls of yeast, + pint of 
milk ; make them into a dough, and let them 
rise. Bake them in tins. 


Smmp_E CurE For RHEUMATISM.—The Call 
furnishes the following as a cure for this pain- 
ful disease : 

“ Boil a small potfull of potatoes, and bathe 
the part affected with the water in which the 
potatoes were boiled as hot ascan be applied 
immediately before going to bed. The pain 
will be removed, or at least alleviated, by the 
next morning. Some of the most obstinate 
rheumatic pains have lately been cured b 
one application of this novel and simple 
remedy.” 
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Profits of Bee Keeping. 





I have a small apiary of forty colonies, 
which this season paid me a profit of two 
hundred per cent. Let me give your read- 
ers the figures on six stocks in boxes, that I 
took charge of for a neighbor last spring. I 
transferred them to movable-comb hives in 


May ; used all the old comb that was not too | 


| Ist and Nov. 15th. Such results, however, 
| are not obtained by simply hiving the bees 


| 


and leaving them to care for themselves, but 
was the result of supervision and care. In 
my own case it was secured by cutting out 
queen cells, thus preventing over-swarming, 
often examinations and providing proper room 
for breeding and storing, and by this means 
keeping my colonies in a strong healthy con- 
dition, the time required therefor being an 
average of about two minutes per day to each 
colony. 


crooked to fasten in frames, divided the last | 
of June, put on honey boxes in July, and | 
found at the close of the season, that I had | 


If results as given in the above extract can 
be obtained in a latitude where the bees are 
confined within proper shelter for three to five 


432 pounds of box honey, and from forty to 

fifty pounds in each hive for winter. 
Now for the figures: 

Six stocks in box hives, at $6 cach. . 


$36 00 
Hives for 12 colonies, at $3 each.... 


36 00 

Total cost 72 00 

12 colonies in movable-comb hives, 
at $10 each 

432 lbs honey at 20 cts. per 


Total income $206 40 
Deduct first cost......... i nepaaitetiha 72 00 


Total profit 
I give these figures for the benefit of those 
who use box hives. 


Editors American Farmer. 


months of the year, it is certainly reasonable 


| to think that large results can be obtained in 


| 


$134 40 | 


more favored Southern localities. To make 
bee-keeping one of the large sources of wealth 
in the Southern States, in my opinion only 
needs the same average amount of ability as 
is needed in successfully rearing poultry, hogs, 


0 00 | cattle, sheep or horses, with about one-tenth 


the sacrifice of time and investment of capital. 
The great drawback te the suceessful exten- 
sien of bee-keeping, lies in the mistaken view, 
that the subject is too small for serious inves- 
tigation and business manipulation. The un- 
thinking or uninformed never made a more 
egregious error than in drawing such con- 
clusions, for he who embarks in the enterprise 


| of bee-keeping will sooner or later find a 


subject worthy the labors of the brightest in- 





The above statement, clipped from the Bee- | 
Keeper's Journal, may look large to some of | 
your readers, but I can assure them that such | 
is not the case, as during the same season I | 
took from some of my colonies 100 pounds 
each, all of which was gathered between Sept. | 


tellect of the day, and which will yield a large 
reward to the patient and industrious inves- 
tigator. It is true that it is one of those few 
enterprises that, from a small amount invested, 
a large and profitable business can be realized 
solely by attention and care for the small 
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things of nature, which m the hurry and | 
bluster of this “lightning express” age are 
overlooked or trodden under foot by the | 
thoughtless or inattentive. 

Being convinced of the importance to the 
Southern States of this subject, I would ask | 
from the intelligent farmer a careful examina- | 
tion and inquiry as to its merits and demerits, 
and if at all favorably impressed with the re- 
sult found, carefully and in a small way make 


a practical trial thereof, and see if profits do | 
not show a larger per centage than is given at | 


the head of this article. 
——_——__*0e 

Fiax CoLtture —Mr. J. Marshall McCue, 
of Augusta county, Va., writes us: 

“I take the occasion to express my full ap- 
probation of Mr. Henly’s article on Flax Cul- 
ture in the vicinity of Gordonsville, and am 
sure that a large portion of Eastern Virginia 
will be greatly benefited in its culture. Apart | 
from the profits of the seed, if they did not | 
care to water and prepare the lint for the 
loom, it would yield a handsome profit to 
bale it and ship it to your city, Fredericks- 
burg or Richmond, to be manufactured into 
paper. The grouné is ia excellent tilth for 
wheat and clover, after flax.” 


& Cc. 





CoMPLIMENTARY.—Among the many very | 
complimentary letters received within the 
last few weeks we have only room for the | 
following, from a gentleman of Norfolk, Va: 

“It will afford me pleasure to add to your 
subscription list whenever an opportunity is 
given me. I must congratulate you upon the 
success of the Furmer. It is now equal to | 
its best days, and possesses an air and bear- 
ing found in no other agricultural paper in | 
this country.” 


REAPERS AND MowE ks.—Farmers should | 
be looking after their Harvesters in time. 
Several of the most celebrated are advertised 
in our pages this month, Clover should be 
cut when the blossoms first appear. The de- 
lay to cut until they are dead ripe renders the | 
hay far less nutritive. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS, April 22. 


Breadstuffs—# loar.—-Market quict but firm. We | 
quote as feliows: Howard St. Super Flour, $7a$7 50; do. 
common to choice Extra, $8a$5.75; do. Family. $8 87a 
$9 57; City Mis Super, $7a7.50; do. Standard Extra, | 

26a8.50; do. Rio Brands, $9.00a9.25: Uhio and in- | 
diana Super, $7a7 50; do. common to choice Extra, $8a 
$8.75; do. Family, $8 75499.75; City Fancy Brands 
range at $11.50ag12; Fine Flour, $5. 7536.25. Rye Flour 
$5a5 50. Corn Meal, City Mills, $3.60. 

Grain.—Wheat in active demand and prices firm. 
Sales as follows: Cheice white at 2052210 cents; Western | 
amber, 198 cents; Pemaa red, 200 cts.; Southern red, 
200 to 210 cts. Corn—Market for white active; for yel- 
low dull. Sales of white at 68470 cts.; yellow Southern 
66a67 cts. Vate—Market steady. Sales of Southern at 
60 cts.; bright Western 5556 cents. RKye—Market quiet. 
Sales at 96 cents. 

Cotten.—Market firm and prices steady. Quotations 
as follows: Middling, 234 a23% cents; low middling, 
224 a22K cts.; good ordinary 21 a2] cts.; ordinary, 
20% 020% cts. stock on hand 11,418 bales, mostly low 

rades 
S Rice. —Carolina 8jga9 cents; Rangoon, 7a7% cents; 
Potua 7X «8 cents, currency, duty paid. 
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Salt.—Ground Alum, $1 35a$1.40 per sack Fine, $2a 
| $2.10 Turks Island, 40a45 cents per bushel. 

Mill Feed. —Brownstuff, 27a30 cents. Western Mid- 
dlings, 27a30 cents. City Mills, 33a35 cents for light; 
40a50 cents fer heavy, per bushel. 

Tobacco.—Prices very firm at about the following quo- 
tations: Maryland frosted, $6.00a¢6.50; sound to good 
common, $7a$8 50; middling. $9 00a$10.50 ; good to fine 
brown, $11 00 to $13 00; fancy, $14.00 to $25.00. Upper 


| Country. $500 to $30.00; ground lcaves, new, $6.00a 


$900. Virginia, common to good lugs, $6.00a7 00; com- 
mon to medium leaf, $7.50a9.00; good to fine do., $9.50a 
$10.50; selections, shipping, $11.50a13.50; primings, $5a 
$5.50; stems, good to fine, $4.00a4 50. 

Live Stock.—Beef Cattle, best on sale, 64a7%c.; gen- 
erally rated first quality, 5xab%c ; fair quality, 4¥ aise. 
Hogs: demand furcorn-fed fair at 64 a6Xc. net. Sheep: 
demand good, prices advancing. Sales of wool sheep at 
6.9 c , and sheared 5X¥a7c., gross; Lambs $3a$5, and 
in demand. 

rovisions.—Bulk meat firm and prices steady.— 
Shoulders 4% a4Xc.; rib Sides 6K%¢., and clean rib do. 
6c. Mess Pork heavy at $13.75a$14 per bbl. Bacon: 
shoulders 5¥aiXc.; rib Sides 7 a7 }g c.; clean rib do., 
7iga7%c.; Hams from 12 to 14 cis., the latter for fine 
suyar cured 

Wool. —Unwashed, burry, 35a40c ; do. free from burrs 
4#3a45c.; tub washed 70a75c.; Fleece, washed, 65a70c. ; 
Pulled. washed, 60a65c. 

Vegetables —Supplies from the South are in demand at 
excellent prices. The first Peas of the season, from 
Charlestou, 8. C., sold a few days ago at $7 per box. As- 
paragus brings $6a$¢7 per dozen bunches. Radishes are 
bringing 4 to 5 cents per bunch and find ready sale. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W.H Sadler—Business College. 
Thos Norris @ Son— Wood's Seif Rake Reaper. 

“  —Agr’l Implements, Seeds, Fert’rs. 
A.J Nellis @ Co.—Horse Fork, Cultivator Teeth, &e. 
R. Sinclair & Co.—Impl'ts and Mach’ry, a Trees. 
Joshua Thomas— Buckeye Mower aad Rea 
WL. Buckingham—Bickman & Hoffman’s Seed Drill. 
Larmour & Co.—Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, &c. 
Armstrong, Cator & Co —Ribbons, Millinery, &c. 
Canfield, Bro. € Co.—Diamonds, Watches, Rich Jewelry. 
S. 7. U. Brown—Patterson Devons. 
Charles E. Cofin—Shorthorns and Berkshires. 
John S. Goe—txtra Roadster Brood Mares and Colts. 
B. W. Oakford—Choice Poultry 


American Farmer—Cotswold Sheep Wanted. 


“  —lLuecerne Seed for Sale. 
Wm. Holman—Virginia Lands for Sale. 
E. D. Buck—Carriage Goods, Bar Iron and Steel. 
C.F. Kuster @ Co.—Portable Gas, Stoves, &c. 
R. P Bayley & Co.—China, Glass und Queensware. 
4. A: Haméiiton—Champion arth Closet, 

—Knitting Machine. 

y. H. Hirshberg @ Bro —Glass, Oils, Paints, &c. 
Geo. Dugdale & Co.—Tobacco Fertilizer, Bone Meal, &c. 
@ Pope—Pure Fish Guano. 
Coe’s Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 
Fre@d’k P. Markham—Young America Harvester. 
Walton, Whann € Co.—Raw Bone Superphosphate. 
R. Sinclair—Alderney Bull Calf for Sale. 
B. M. Rhodes @ Co.—Rhodes’ Standard Fertilizers, 
Rev. D. M. Wharton—Va. Land for Sale. 


TWO TRACTS of LAND FOR SALE 


In Richmond County, Va. 


125 Acres—40 Cleared—balance well timbered— 
Chestnut, Pine and Oak—5 milesfrom navigation. Price 








| $6 per acre, cash; or $7, half cash, balance on credit. 


126 Acres—50 Cleared—4 miles from navigation. 
Situation of both entirely healthy, and terms same. For 
particulars address v.D. M. WHARTON, 

my-It Montress, Westmoreland county, Va. 


FOR SALE. 

A FULL-BLOOD JERSEY (Alderney) 
BULL CALF, calved 14th inst. A blazon on 
the forehead, and otherwise appropriately marked. 
Price $30, if immediately applied for. Address 

R. SINCLAIR, 
near Baltimore, Md. 





my-lt 
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RIBBONS, MILLINERY & STRAW GOODS, 


LS72. 


ALSO, 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS and JOBBERS. 


Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, 
NECK TIES, Bonnet SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS and 
CRAPES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, FRAMES, &c. 

Straw Bonnets and Ladies & Children’s Hats, trimmed and untrimmed. 
AND IN CONNECTING WAREROOMS 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Setts, Handkerchiefs, Veiling, Head Nets, §c., §¢. 

Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


These goods are manufactured by us or bought for Cash direct from the European and American 
Manufacturers, embracing all the latest novelties, unequalled in variety and cheapness in any mar- 
ket. Orders filled with care, et and —— may-6t 





BSTABLISHED 1856. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, &e. 





In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Evrors as well as 
from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 
SOLID SILVER WARE of chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricul(ural and Horticultural Societies; SILVER PLATED WARE of the beat manufac- 
ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 


Also Agenta for the eelebrated ‘‘DIAMOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 
LARMOUR & CO.” 


195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
J@ WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner, and warranted. may-ly 
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Short- ‘Horns 


FOR SALE. 


Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations, 1 am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHOnTHORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the “Bates” Bull “Sixth Earl of Oxford”’ (9984); 
the pure Booth Bull * Royal Briton” (27.351); the Booth 
Bull “Lord Abraham”’ (11,223); 
Mayor (6,969). This gives me a combimation of the best 
SHORTHOURN Dlood in the world. I have 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva (7.931); Plantagenet 
(8 795) Salamander (9,046), &c., &c., &e. 

I also bred BERKSHIRE PIGS, and 


some very superior young Pigs for sale 


on the Washing'on Branch of the Baltimore and Uhio 


Railroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from | 


Ba)timore, and s!l way trains stop directly at my piace. 


Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own | 


at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 


show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- | 


logue te 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
Muirkir&, Prince George's co., Md. 


LORD ABRAHAM (11,223) 


FOR SALE. 


I will sell the above BULL. He is Roan,calved Aprit 
25th, 1869. Bred by Mr. Torr, Aylesby Manor, England, 
and has four pure Booth crosses on a Usurer founda- 
tion. A sure getter. quick feeder, good handler, and 
with short fine boned legs. Price $1,500. Won five first 
premiums in 1871,in Maryland and Virginia. 

my-12t CHAS. E. COFFIN. 





,Choice Poultry. 


Partridge and Buff COCHINS, 

& Dark and Light BRAHMAS, bred 
~, from Imported stock; Houdans and 

» Black Spanish; Bronze Turkeys; all 


kinds of fancy gree For sale by 


B. OAKFORD, 
_ my- -12t 64 Light mreet, Baltimore. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


From the most noted and highest priee strains of 
Asiatic Fowls ever imported to this country, consisting 


of LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, BUFF, WHITE and 


PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 
a” PURITY and FRESHNESS GUARANTEED. 
Carefully packed to ship to any part of United States. 
Address W. H. CHURCHMAN, 
mar-3t Wilmington, Delaware. 


the Princess Bali Lord | 
Calves the | 
have | 


I can ship an:- 
mals to any part of the country with ease, as my farm is | 





| VALUE RECEIVED GUARANTEED 
To Those who Buy and Use;To Those who Buy and Use 
NELLIS & 00.’3 | NELLIS & C0.’S8 

Steel Cultivator Teeth, O. H. H. H. FORK, 
| * Reversible Points, Wrought Frame prepared, 
“ Wood Wheel Pulleys, also 
Meld Boards, Grapple, for affixing and 
Cast Plow Points. changing Pulleys without a 
Agricultural Betentien, &c. \ladder. 
Pr At thirty-three State 
Fairs in the last three sea- 
sons our HO’SE FORK 
was awarded 33 First Pre- 
miums. We have parallel 
endorsements from those 
using our goods. Illustra- 
tions for depositing Hay or 
Straw in Mow or Stack are 
given in our Catalogue, 
furnished free. Farmers 
wil at all times secure gen- 
uine articles by selecting 
Steel Goods bearing im- 

print of our trade-mark, 

A. J, NELLIS & CO, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTRA ROADSTER 


BROOD MARES 
AND COLTS. 


Owing te my health, I will sell at low prices. 
JOHN 8. GOE, 


Box 13, Brownsville, Pa. 


Shovel Plow Blades, 


“ 
“ 


TRADE MARK, 


my-lt 





res Bi 


VIRGINIA “LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE. Va. 

Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 


| Virginia. 
Cc atalegues gente on » application. 


R. P. BAYLEY & CO., 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and 
QUEZNSWARE, 
LAMPS, &., 
And Manuf’rs of Stoneware, 
No. 20 Hanover st., 


Near Baltimore st., 


my-12t] BALTIMURE, Md. 


my- ood 





TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
Fis Ht GeuUI AN O! 


We Offer for Sale PURE FISH GUANO. 


It will not only benefit the crop following its application, but it will improve the soil. 
testify that its benefit can be seen in the Clover for three or four successive crops. 
harrowing the ground, is the best general way to apply it. 


Some who have used it 
Sowing it broadcast, and then 
From three to five hundred pounds per acre, composted 


with earth or stable manure, can be applied at atime, and ene thousand pounds will make a permanent improve- 


ment to the soil. 
eaith before the grain is dropped. 


It must net come in ceatact with the grain or plant. 
Tn some sections it is much used by Tobacco Growers. 


If used ia the bik, it must be covered with 
It is excellent for Potatoes, 


but, after being placed in the furrow or hill, it must be covered, that the Potatoes or the young shoots do not come 


in contact with it 


stirred after heating in the compost, A FAIR TRIAL W 


The Farmer can compost a ton of this with atenwf earth aud four or five bushels plaster, and 
then have a Fertilizer of good quality, and superior to mest of the Fertilizers offered in the market. 


It should be 
ILL PROVE ITS GOOD QUALITIES. 


For sale at 117 SMITH’S WHARF. Price $40 per ton. 


my.-tf 


JOHN R. COX & POPE, Baltimore, Md. 








THE FARMER’S FAVORITE. 
Bickford & Huffman’s Seed Drill. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


| brace-bar attached to the lower ground tube 

| is held by a wooden pin, to prevent breakage. 

| It has also a self-acting gutta percha spring 

attachment to the brace-bar, when desired, 

which will allow the hoe to go safely over any 

| obstacle. The hoes are of steel, with double re- 

versible points—One of the prime excellencies 

| of this Drill is the Tube Shifter, by which the 

hoes can be shifted from line to zig-zag, and 

| vice versa, instantly, while the machine is at 
work. 

Usually a drill works best with the hoes in 

line; with this tube shifter, the operator can 


= | work with hoes in line on any field, throwing 


Alighting from a train on the N. Y. Central, 
one day last spring, we walked a mile over 
the hills to the old town of Macedon, where is 


the headquarters for the manufacture of “The | 


” 


Farmer's Favorite, 


drill for putting in all manner of grains, and 
also for distributing all manner of prepared 
fertilizers. This is the old establishment of 
Messrs. BickrorpD & HvuFFMAN, and one 
object of our visit was to examine into the 
anatomy of the machine which had carried 
off the honors of so many contested fields, 
among which was the N. Y.State Agricultural 


Society's first premium at the Utica trial, after | 


a thorough test in the hands of a select com- 
mittee of most eminent and proper men. We 


went leisurely through all the shops, from the | 


foundry to the finishing-room, and saw how 


each separate piece was made, and how the | 


pieces were fitted together, and then handled 
a finished drill, when we began to comprehend 
the genius of its mechanism, and the long 
study and perseverance by which its inventors 
and manufacturers had arrived at such won- 
derful results. Look at the accompanying cut 
and compare it with any ofthe expensive and 
complicated double-bank English drills, and 
you will see that in its complete simplicity it 
embraces every desirable feature in a form at 
once so simple and effective that you wonder 
at the result. 


The par‘s not shown in this engraving are 


otherwise called “ Mon- | 
arch of the Seeding,” a very complete seed | 


them into zig-zag to pass stony or lump places, 
and return them into line when passed. This 
also enables the operator to jerk off rubbish 
or top-dressing. 
| The back roller is another new and superior 
| feature of the Favorite. When the lever is 
turned down the tube chains are wound 
| around the roller, and the roller itself travels 
up by its cog-wheels at the ends, into the iron 
| stirrups, thus securing a rapid elevation of 
the hoes. By another new device, when the 
hoes are raised the drill is instantly out of 
| gear, leaving no seed uncovered, and when the 
| hoes are down the drill is always in gear. 
This puts the working of the drill in perfect 
control of the operator with the use ofa single 
| lever 
These drills are made of three sizes, viz :— 
eight, nine and ten tube. All the materials 
are carefully selected and the workmanship is 
| first-class. A fertilizer or guano attachment 
is also furnished for such customers as desire 
| to sow any of the prepared manures, either 
dry or damp. This is a very effective thing, 
and cannot fail to meet the requirements of a 
| complete distributor of guano, bone-dust, lime, 
or any like fertilizer. 1t has alsoa grass sceder 
which works with equal certainty. All drills 
are sold with a liberal warrantry to the pur- 
chaser. We might say much more in behalf 
of this Monarch of the Seeding, but must 
| direct those interested to apply for further 
particulars to 8S. N. GaLuup, General Agent, 
Macedon, Wayne, Co., N. Y., orto W. L. 
| Buckrnenam, General Southern Agent, 594 
| South Charles street, Baltimore, Md. The 
| drill is also manufactured by GLENN & HALu 
| Manufacturing Company, hester, N. Y.; 
| FERRELL, LuDLow & Rogers, Springfield, 
| Ohio; H. M. Smrra, & Co., Richmond Va. ; 





equally master-pieces of mechanism with | Charlottesville Agricultural Works, Va., and 
those which do appear. And to commence, | Jos. Haut, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. Call 
the grain bottom of the seed box, is a series of | on any of these manufacturers, or send for 
inclined planes or bevels, forming perfect | illustrated circular, and find out all about it. 
tunnels over each feed tube. The seed falls | 8. D. H. 

into a distributer, which is a curious iron shell | [The above description of the “Farmer's 
with a semi-circular cavity and regulator, so | Favorite” Grain Drill, and the establishment 
constructed and operated that the feed is cer- of the Messrs. Bickford & Huffman, at Ma- 
tain and under complete control, giving out | cedon, New York, is from the Rural New 
any desired quantity per acre, and adapted to | Yorker, and written by the Travelling Cor- 
any size of grain, from wheat to corn and peas. | responding Editor, our old friend Col. 8. D. 
The ground tubes are of a new device, jointed, | Harris; formerly of the “ Ohio Farmer.” With 
so that the top is always in the same relative | the new improvements recently made to the 
position to the drag-bar and conductor. The | “Favorite” it is held as the most perfect 
drag-bar is made of wrought iron, and the | Grain Drill now in use.] may 1 
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_N. HIRSHBERG & BROTHER, _ 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
WINDOW AND LOOKING GLASS, 


Looking Glasses, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 


S. E, CORNER PRATT AND HANOVER STREETS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
22” We are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ prices all the different READY 
MIXED PAINTS now on the market. my-ly 


Eor Harvest, 18°72. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SBLF RARE ABAPERA, 


With and Without Mowing Attachment. 


W. A. WOOD’S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as good as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines have 
tuken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping 
and Mowing Machines extant. Send for descriptive Cireulars. For sale by 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
141 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


Ho o BUCK, 
Importer and Dealer in Carriage Goods 


AND 


BAR IRON AND STEEL. 


A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, 
Axles, Felloes, Spokes, Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready-made Wheels, Buggy 
Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &c., &e. 


86 Pratt street, near Commerce street, 
my-6t BALTIMORE. 


Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! | 


Cheapest, Safest amd best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Cowl Gas at the eost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under mementary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. Por Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any otber fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


OC. F. KUSTER, {1iiet's"oratie Gaslight Co, 
my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland. 








- THE AMERICAN FARMER a 
Important to Farmers. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


The attention of farmers generally is called to the fact, that the originator of 


COS’S ORIGINAL 


AM INLIONIATE:D 


BONE PHOSPHATE, 


So long and favorably known before the war, has again established himself in Bal- 
trmore. Tlaving, through unavoidable circumstances, been compelled, since that 
time, to allow others to make this fertilizer, over which he has had no control, 


he is now again making the 


Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 


Fully up to the old standard, and has it on hand at 


No. 172 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CoO., 
44 §. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR RELIABLE FERTILIZERS, GROUND 
BONE, BONE MEAL, é&e. 








“EXCELLENZA Tobacco Fertilizer,” 


Thoroughly tested, and without a rival as a Tobaceo Grower. 


“EXCELLENZA Soluble Phosphate,” 


For Corn, Petatoes and al} Spring crops, wittout # superior. 


“GROUND RAW BONE,” “STEAMED BONES,” 
“BONE MEAL,” etc. 


“BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE,” 


18 YEARS ESTABLISHED AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 
“MAGNUM BONUM SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE,” 
Adapted to Grass, Corn, Potatoes and other Crops. 


All the above are made purely from BONE. Crrcucars furnished on application. 


Dealers and Consumers can purchase from us at lowest rates. may-lt 
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OFFICE OF THE 


YOUNG AMERICA HARVESTER MANU- 
FACTURING C0, 


Nos. 47, 49 and 51 WATER STREET, Buffalo, N. Y. 





sr aN vars Tet WI 


ws Saavannen YOUNG AMERICA ” 


With two men and fovr horses, the Harvester ‘‘ Youna America’? Cuts, Threshes, Cleans and 
Sacks the grain in one operation, cutting from TEN TO FIFTEEN ACRES per day. 


Tue Fotsowine Questioxs have been asked in reference to the ‘‘ Young Amceriea’’ Harvester, 
and for convenience we have given the same with the answers, viz: 


lst.— Will four horses handle, readily, the Harvester ‘‘ Young America ?”’ 


Answer. Yes, upon any ficld where the most approved Reapers can do their work, so will the 
‘* Young America’ Harvester, with four horses and two men only, perform all that is claimed for it. 

2nd.—Will it work satisfactorily on rough and smooth ground, or Jand roughly cultivated ? 

Answer.—There is no land cultivated where any Reaper is used, that the Harvester ‘‘ Young 
America’? will not find less difficulty, as the wheels are much larger, and the movement less dis- 
turbed over roughly cultivated land ; and on hillside fields, no olyection can be made to the ‘* Young 
America’ Harvester that does not, with equal force, apply to any machine cutting grain. By taking 
off the cutter-bar, a complete Threshing machine is made, and with horse power attachment, can be 
used in the same manner, and facility, as the most approved now in use. 

3rd.—Is it liable to get out of order, or so complicated to make it difficult to repair? 

Answer,—Nothing but gross carelessness can put it out of order. There is no more simply 
constructed machine ; there is none so 8’rong ; there is nome so well made; and should-any thing 
break, can be repaired on the farm, as duplicates can be had immediately on application by letter 
or telegram, 

4th.—What is t’e price of the ‘‘ Young America”’ Harvester, complete, and what are the terms 
of payment? 

Answer.—The price of the ‘‘ Young America’ Harvester, six hundred dollars; three hundred 
dollars to be paid down, and the balance (three hundred dollars) by note, at twelve months, with 
interest ; or 10 per cent. off. for cash, 

We deliver the Harvester on board the cars or other mode of conveyance, in Buffalo, free of 
charge. All freights are paid by the parties at the destination. 

Our Agent will put the Harvester in running order on the premises, and instruct in the operation 
for work, without cost or expense of any kind to the purchaser, All ‘‘ Young America’ Harvesters 
are warranted, 


may-tf FRED’K P. MARKHAM, Yro-~etcr. 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL TMPLEMENTS AND NUACHINERY, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
TREES, PLANTS, &c. 


G62 LIGHT sSsTREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OFFER TO THE FARMERS OF MARYLAND AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 





VALUABLE LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


The most of which are of their own manufacture, and are guaranteed to give satisfac- 


tion to the Farmer and Planter. Catalogues sent on application. may-lt 
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THESE PAINTS are composed of PURE WHITE LEAD, ZINC AND LINSEED OIL, with other materials 
which add greatly to the durability, elasticity, beauty and strength of the Paint. The whole are chemically combined, 
so that the pigments are held in permanent solution, thus forming a new compound which dries upon the surface 
and adheres firmly to it, thus forming a smooth, glossy, firm, elastic, beautiful and durable Paint. The Oil, which 
is the real life of the Paint, cannot leave it and be absorbed by the substance to which it is applied, as it does in the 
paints mixed in the ordinary way, and thus leave the pigment dead and brittle, to wash and rub off in a few months, 
or at farthest in three or four years. This paint is unaffected by changes of temperature, is perfectly impervious to 
the action of the water, is well adapted to all classes of work, and is in every way a better Paint for either INSIDE 
OR OUTSIDE WORK or BOAT PAINTING, than any other Paint known to the trade, and will last at least THREE 
TIMES AS LONG AS THE BEST LEAD AND OIL MIXED IN THE ORDINARY WAY. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE AND EASILY APPLIED. SOLD BY THE GALLON, 
ONE GALLON COVERS 20 SQUARE YARDS TWO COATS. 


C. P. KNIGHT, Sole / gent, 
Specimens and Price Lists furnished gratis. mar 6t 93 W. LOMBARD ST., BALTIMORE. 
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Whann’s Raw Bone Super Phosphate, 


The Great Fertilizer for all Crops. 
Worn out or poor land, manured with the above Super Phosphate, will produce 


fa jarge crops of 


| STAND GUARATTED 
200%e, gf WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, CORN, COTTON, TO- 


BACCO, 


and all kinds of VEGETABLES, 


CLOVER and GRASS. 
WALTON, WHANN & CO, Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 
£7 8. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Stores: 


28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 


203 West Front st., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Diamond State Bone Meal and Diamond State Ground Bone for sale at above stores. 


DANA BICHFORD’ 5 | 
NEW IMPROVED 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 


Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as 
well as Knitting Machine. It m>kes all the intricate fancy 
stitches of the crocheting-needie better than hand-work It 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rap‘dity of its 
work is truly wonderful—20 000 stitches per minute. 

This Machine has carried the FIKST PRIZE at the Mary- 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them 
They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars Agents 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address | 

J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, 


may tf 47 Norra CHagces street, Baltimore. 


my-6t 


THE CHAMPION 


EARTH CLOSET. 


Having selected the new Caimpion as being the 
very best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac 
cepted the Agency of it, I am now ready to furnish 
the public with 5 styles. 

No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 
be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 
of convenience, comfort and economy, it is far be- 
yond the water closet, having all the advantages of 
the city water closet and none of its disadvantages, 
being perfectly without odor. 

Send for Price List and Circular to 


J. A. HAMILTON, 


47 N. Charles street, 
may tf BALTIMORE. 








MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 
Proprietors of the old original 
Baltimore Burr Mill- 
stone Works, 


Established 1815, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 
in 


French Burr and other 


MILLSTONES. 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKeR Brann, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 


Railroad lines. 


mar-12t 


SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


FALLS AVENUF, 
NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


WES'T 





LINTON c& CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 





One Macntne will make per hour 1000 Pots Superior to those made by hand. 
These Macutnas are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 


The Pots come from the mould complete, 


save the burning. 


This Machine is the invention of .a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 
For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 


WM. LINTON & CO., 


Corner Lexingtou and Pine streets, Baltimore, Md. 


The State of Massachusetts disposed of. 


feb-ly 








‘THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Established in 18387. 


WM. BROWN & CoO,, 


8. E. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Practical Watchmakers, 
JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 


Particular attention paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches. {ap 12} WM. BROWN & Co, 





: Importer and Breeder of 


HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, & 


Send for Cireular. 
feb-ly E. J. PECK, , Linden, N. J. " 


BOYNTON’S IMP ROVED ED 


Lightning Cross-Cut Saws 

Will cut easier and faster than any other saw 

made, as thousands of Lumberman, Farmers and 

Mechanics now eg | them will testify. Tue 

manufacturer offers $500 for a saw that can 

equal them. Send for a Circular. For sale by 
. W. SWEENY & SON, 


“No. 24 Camden Street, Baltimore, Md. 





! Guano! 
Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 


No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, | 


DEALERS IN 

MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL 


e7 Mexican Guano a Speciaity, 
Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnished by us we feel confident that we can 
«ive the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 
&7” Country Produce bought and sold. 
@7 ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Waverly Nursery, | 
OAK GROVE P. 0., WESTMORELAND CO., VA. 


I have a very lemme assortment of GRAPE VINES, 
PEACH TREES and DWARF PEARS, of all the popular 
and reliable varieties, which are offered at moderate 
prices, packed and delivered free of charge, either at 
Wirt’s Wharf or Longwood, cn the Potomac, or at Leeds- 
town, on the Rappahannock. Send for Circular 

ap-2t JOHN RUST 


feb-ly 





HAVE SPOKEN THEIR OWN PRAISE FOR UP- 
WaRD OF THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 

* LANDRETH’S RURAL REGISTER AND ALMA- 
NAC,” FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, WILL BE MAILED 
TO ALL APPLICANTS WHO SEND THEIR ADDRESS 
WITH STAMP TO PREPAY POSTAGE. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 


ap 2t 21 and 23 South Second street, Philadelphia, 





| 
KINDS. | gy. 





Farm for Rent or ‘Sale. 


For Rent.—A commodious plain DWELLING, with 
stabling and outhouses, suitable for a family’s summer 
residence, or other pur) ose; with 5 or 6 acres of ground 
well set in grass; has also a vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
&c. Situated 15 miles on the York turnpike, Baltimore 
county, Md.; five railroad stations within one to three 
miles. It will be rented for the summer, or by the year; 
possessicn at once. 

N. B.—If desired, some 30 or 40 more acres could be 
had with the above house and lot, suitable for raising 
Vegetables, &c., or the FARM with which itis connected 
is For Sauce. 

THIS OFFICE, 


jan-tf Apply at 





R. J. BAKER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Sa.ts, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 

FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES & FERTILIZERS, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street; 
jan-12t BALTIMORE. 


ras PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
S. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts, 
BALTIMORE. 


jan-tf 


|GALVAN IZED It ON CORNICES. 


JAMES W GEDDES, 
GALVANIZED IRON, 
CUPPER, LEAD, ZINC 
AND IRUN ROOFING, 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &c. 
No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 
jan-tf BALTIMORE 


Flour, Grain, Seeds, &c. 
J. HENRY GIESE, 


Commission Merchant, 
19, 20, and 21 Spear’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
ROSENDALE CEMENT, Lump Plaster, Calcined 
Plaster, Clover, Timothy and Orchard Grass Seeds, &c., 
constantly on hand apit 


GERMAN PotasH SALTS 
(ZK AINIT.) 


Orders for direct importations of this important agri- 
cultural fertiliz.ng agent executed at rates incomparably 
below usual prices For Circulars containing analysis, 
and all particulars, apply to W. GRANGE, 103 West 
Lombard street, Baltimore, Md. Personal attendance 
from one to two o'clock. ap-3t 








Do Ds FARQUHAR, 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania Aariontorel Works, 
Manufacturer of Improved [YORK, Pznn’a, 


Polished Steel g@LID STEEL SWEEPS, 


DICKSON SWEEPS, Atty 
STEEL PLOWS SRTIOVEL 
LOW BLADES, 


Horsz-Powrrs, THRESH- 
Inc Macuinss, &c., &c. 


for Llustrated Catalogue, 
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A hans Maryland Farm. 


FOR SALE—A Fine FARM of 240 acres, with a good 
two-story DWELLING and all necessary out-buildings, 
near to Cambridge, Dorchester county, Maryland, for 
$4,000—$1,000 cash, the balance to suit the purchaser. 
Pleasant neighborhood, and ae ea to schools and 
churches. Address J. MOBRAY, 

ap 2t Cambridge, Dorchester count ys Md. 


FARVIEW AVENUE NURSERIES, 


HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY. 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES in large quanti 
ties. Alsoa large stock of C/NCURD GRAPE VINES, 
one and two years old. Very weg, Me vines, one year old, 
$20 per 1,000; two years, $30 per 1 ¢ 

WILSON’S ALBANY STRAW BE RRY 
$2.50 per 1,000. Also, Manufacturer of 
RUSTIC WARE, 
STANDS, BASKETS, 
CROSSES, BIRD-HOUSES, &c. 


H. F. CROWELL. 


CHEAP CORN CULTURE. 


20 Acres a Day, Better than by Hand, with 


THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROW 
81 Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel, for $25. 


The many small teeth being round and sloping back- 
ward, do not tear up the strongly rooted corn, but effect- 
ually Destroy the Young Weeus on the surface, 
stirring the soil in as well as around the hiil. A boy 
can take entire care of 100 acres of corn, and thus obvi- 
ate Hand-Hoeing entire’y. The number, shape 
and position of the round, 
harrow the most compiete and rapid Puiverizer 
ever used, cutting the lumps with a downward draw- 
cut, instead of pushing them aside; for the same reason 
it draws very easi:y, and covers a wide surface. 

Wheat and all sown crops are benefitted by cultivation, 
as certainly as corn or cabbage, which can be profitably 
done with the Harrow, 


Increasing the Yield 3 to 5 Bushels per Acre 


An agent writes us as follows: “I offered acircular to 
Jo!n Gritman (Springville, lowa), an influential Quaker 
He said, ‘I don’t want that.’ Said I, ‘Kead it; it will do 
you no harm.’ He said, ‘No; I have the thing itself; 
thee must not think we are so far behind the times. I 
sent $100 for four Harrows last spring.’ ‘Wel!,’ said I, 
‘as you have used them, tell me, will they do all the 
papers say?’ He said, *! tell thee, William, this Harrow 
will do all the papers say it will.’ *’ 

D. RANKIN, Biggsville, I11., who purchased 19 Har- 
rows last year, cultivating 3,000 acres corn, says: “I 
could have used twice as many if I had had them in 
time.”’ 

WM. E. BURNS, Monmouth, Ill., says: ‘“ I harrowed 
my corn and potatoes. One team will do 20 acres a day.’’ 

I. A. W, CAMPFIELD, Sullivan, Ill.: ‘*A boy 12 
years old will do more corn in one day than 10 men the 
old way.” 

JAS. A. PINE, Omaha, Neb : 
and it worked like a charm.”’ 

R. FORD, Buda, Ill : “ On my corn it did good work.” 

H. COMSTOCK, Liberty Mills, Ind.: “My son, 12 
years old, harrowed 100 acres in five days, wheat, oats 
and corn.”’ 

S. CLARK, Cambridge, Ill. : “ It is excellent for corn ” 

Farmers’ Club, New York city, says: “In potato 
cultuce it is really excellent; saves half the expense.” 

24 page Catalogue, with full particulars; prices of five 
sizes delivered at depots in 28 cities; eleven pages of 
farmers’ experience, 


One good Canvasser Wanted in every town. 


J.J. THOMAS & CO, 
GENEVA, N. ¥. 


PLANTS, 


Send for Price List. 
ap 3t 





‘**T cultivated my corn, 


ap-tf 





slanting teeth, render this | 





.|MORO PHILLIPS, 


MANUFACTURING 


CHE MMiIsT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS & OTHER CHEMICALS. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Superphosphate of Lime. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
PURE PHoEUIN =. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ 


AMMONIATED 


CARIBBEAN SEA GUANO. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Tobacco Invigorator 


FOR SALE AT DEPOTS: 
110 S. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa., 
95 South St., Baltimore, Md., 


And by Dealers in general. ap-7t 


FOR SALE, , 


A Small FARM of 52% ACRES, well ah with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile fron Zion. Address 


JOHN STEPHENSON, 
Zion, Cecil county, 
Maryland. 





ap-9t 


IMPORTANT. 


SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Rae ae a attention 
given to Building Lime. my & 

OLER’S “Ick DFPOT, 
176 West Falls avenue. 


a 


IMPORTANT. 


G. R. DODGE & Co., 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS, 


No. 422 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimorg. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., &e. ap ly 


CAREFULLY-BRED 
JERSBY and 
AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


. E. RICE. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 








Fer sale by 
feb-tf 
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DEMUTH’S 
Piano Room 


No. 109 W. FAYETTE ST., 


TWO DOORS EAST OF LIBERTY. 


FIRST-CLASS 
New and Second-hand 
PIANOS and ORGANS 
For SALE and RENT. 


a7” Rents of Instruments deducted if bought within 
| 


twelve months. 


T 
RHODESB?’ 


| STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Ehodes’ Superphosphate. the old-established 
| Standard Manure, with or without Ammonia. 
Orchilla Guano,AA So:iuble Ammoniated 
| South Sea Guano. For sale at reasonable prices. 
Farmers and Dealers apply to 
B. M. RHODES & (O., 
my-3t 82 South st., below Corn Exchange. 


| 

SAML. SANDS & SON’S 

F armers and Planters’ Agency, 
} 
| 





FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanos, Fertilizers, Chemicals for making 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery, Fruit 


and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 
Carried on strictly as an Agency, and purchases made 
in most cases without charge to buyer. 
| Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. See, for particulars, 
large advertisement in January number of American 
Farmer. SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Office American Farmer, No. 9 North st., 


| my-tf Baltimore, Md. 





| WANTED eater: nas teins 


such to dispose of will oF. oes 
SAML. SANDS & SON, 


| my tf Office of American Farmer. 


Lucerne Seed. 


s7 Instruments sold on Agreement. Monthly pay- | 


ments received. 

a7” PIANOS EXCHANGED. Pianos Repaired, Tuned 
and Removed, All Instruments fully warranted. A call 
is ) respectfully sol solicited. mar 13 2t 


IMPORTANT. 


Paint! ! Paint! 
Paint! 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, 
st ne or iron, and will cot crack ner chalk off by friction, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards of smooth sarface. 


&7” Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 


113 Thames Street, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


| RANGES, 


| Those wishing to try this Forage Plant can be supplied 
| with small lots of PURE SEED through the Office 
of The American Farmer at 65 cents a pound. 
| Quantities of four pounds or less can be sent by mail, the 
| pestage, which is to be added, being 2 cents for every 
| four ounces or fraction thereof. my-tf 


Baltimore Made 


COOKING STOVES, 


COOKING STOVES 


Of our own manufacture 








At very low rates, Wecan suitalmostany one, 
| as to price and good qualities in a Cook Stove. 
Our Cook Stoves are made with large flues and 
large ovens. They are SUPERIOR BAKERS, 
and ECONOMICAL in the consumption of fuel. 
We guarantee them in all cases, and invite those 
in want to give them a trial. 

We also manufacture SUPERIOR COOKING 
the CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 
PARLOR QUEEN and FARLOR HEATERS for 
fire-places, and other Stoves. Thankful for past 
favors, we solicit a continuance of the patronage 
of our friends and the public. 


8. B. SEXTON & CO, 
111 West Lombard st., 





mar-3t BALTIMORE’ 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





HUGH SISSON, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
w= MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 


GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balto. Office, 3 S. Holliday St. 


Patterson Devons. Ey IMPORTANT. 


As owner of the justly celebrated Devon Herd of the ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 
late GEURGE PATTERSON, deceased, I am now breed 
ing and have for sale 











The attention of farmers generally is 


YOUNG DEVONS called to the fact, that the originator of 


from eight months to two years and a half old. Prices | 


from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five doilars COE’S ORIGINAL 


each, according to age, choice, &c. 
For further information apply to Sami. Sanns & 


a mca” AMMOMIATED BONE PHOSPHATE 


my-tf Sykesville, Carroll co , 
arom: rege |so long and favorably known before the 
WwW. BH. CHURCHMAN, | war, has again established himself in Bal- 
Sonpta: Gunaaem, | timore. Having through unavoidable cir- 
Importer & Breeder of Asiatic Fowls | cumstances been compelled, since that 


and Fancy Pigeons, time, to allow others to make this ferti- 


Has for sale first-class specimens (for exhibition or i i 
breeding purposes) of LIGHT and DARK BRAHMAS, | lizer, what which he has had no control, 
BUFF, WHITE and PARTRIDGE COCHINS. No infe- | he is now again making the 
rior Fowls sold or givenaway. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


mart ORIGINAL 


Fancy Poultry. | Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 


Light and Dark BRAHMAS, Black B. Red GAMES | fully up to the old standard, and has it on 
and DOMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS. | hand at 
Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 


Address, WH. RICHARDSON, No. 172 W. Pratt street, 


Mount Washington, 


teb-tt Pr arte. | ces BALTIMORE. 
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MONUMENT IRON WORKS. 


DENMEAD & SON, 
Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 
substances. 
GRIFFITH & WUNDRAM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 


BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 


AND 


Mill Furnishing Establishment. 


DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


B. EF. STARR ce Co. 
173 North Street, Baltimore, , Md. 


-ACENCY OF TIERS & CO’S 


PURH GROUND BONE. 


For Sale at $45 per Ton, 2000 Ibs., in Bags 200 Ibs. each. 


GUARANTEED PURE RAW BONE. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


IMPORTANT. 


RESULT of Analysis of a sample of BONE DUST taken by myself at the Warehouse from a lot of 
about 20 tons, marked ‘* Carbon Works Pure Ground Bone, Tiers §& Co., Philadelphia. 


Moisture (det. at 100°). coccccce-coccces. socccccee seccccces cocccsces soccscces eoscecees eecesece escceses 6.704 
Organic and vol. matter.........ceccesceceeseosceces secsesees coeces cececces eovcesees toccegecs esccesoce 37.039 
Capable of producing of AmmMonia........ceecseccssess soeserees evccceees evceesseeces 4.112 
Inorganic earthy matter... ccoceccccccccesccscoscecce sccccece coccee socces coscencocsescocscesecece coecee 56.257 
Containing of Phosphoric Acid . cccccoesedes ener dieabcedens eee 
Which is equal to 47.010 of Bone-Phosphate wa Lime. 

[Signed G. A. LIEBIG. 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS FOR SALE. 


Our own Importation— High and Low Tests. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED THROUGH OUR FRIENDS IN GERMANY. 
Also Guanape Guano. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 








ADVERTISIN G SHEET. 


MASON HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Address D. M. ROBB. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 





mar-12t 








Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


ae ° : : NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 
I have on hand and ready for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 


WAGONS of any other house in the city, such as 
Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Biggage Wagons, 


All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 


establishment, warranted for one year. ALL REPAIKING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A DAMS’ 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


SHiRT 
MANUFACTORY, 


Northwest Corner of Charles and Baltimore 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Shirts Made to Order. 


f2>-HIRTS MADE FOR THE TRADE—FIT GUARANTEED. 


mar-12t 





Directions for self-measurement sent on application by mail. 


mar-3t 230 Baltimore street, N. W. cor. of Charles, up stairs. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1844. 
OQ—-— 


A. Go MoTT, 40 ENSOR ST, 
NEAR BELAIR MARKET, BALTIMORE, MD., 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, and Seeds, 


The latter of pure and reliable stock. In his list of PLOWS, he would call especial atten- 
tion to that wondrous favorite of the Farmer, the WILEY, both right and left, with reversi- 
ble Point and Share, which, for economy of wear and perfection of work, has no superior. 


Among first class Harvesters, the 


“ES TINA, 


With changeable speed and geared reel, still 
holds an enviable position. 


The Maryland State Fair at Pimlico, at the 
Fall meeting in 1870, and again in 1871, 


AWARDED TO THIS SUPERB HARVESTER THE 
First PREMIUM. 


Sold by A. G. MOTT, who is Sole Agent 
for this city. 


jan-6m 


eat FLORENCE, 


THE HOUSEHOLD WORD IN 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


‘Tar FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, having a reversible feed 





It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 


We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 
It will WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 


Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. jan-9t 
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aD 





TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, to our compiete stock of the following : 


PEARS, a and Dwarf 
FPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Starda:d and Dwarf. 


PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVEKGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A la:ge stock of 
choice GERANI “MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding eut plants. 


75 to 100 Thousand two and th-ee year old OSAGE 
OKANGE HEUGE ILANTS. 


7” Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues furwa: ded on application. 
Jen- -tf W. D, BRACKENRI DGE. 


' HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 
FOR SALE, « few pairs or trios of Pure 


Bred HOUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or | 


$13 50 per trio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 
some of my birds. 

Orders filled in turn for Eggs. Address 

feb-tf | M. ROWE, Harper's Ferry, W. Va 


CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, 


Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals. 
CALV«cS, YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, solid 
celor, with black points. 


Pure bred Southdowns, 


SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two te four years old), 
from $15 to $25 apiece. 


Choice Dark Brahma FOWLS, 


From imported Strains and Prize Trios. 
DUNMORE FARM, 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto. co. 
Address, 


J. STRICKER JENKINS, 


felb-6m 18 Second st., Baltimore. 


All Farmers save time 
And wages by sowing their Peas, Broom Corn, 
Sorghum, Rice, &c. and Fertilizers for Potatoes, 
Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, &c., with 


Allen’s Planet No 3. 


Last year, D. Landreth & Son, Philadelphia, 
Seedsmen, put Fertilizers on three hundred (300) 
acres of row crops with No. 3, by May 12th!! 


ALLEN’S DRILLS 


Sow soaked or tarred seeds Salsify, Salad, Beets, 
Carrots, Parsnips, &c. with perfect ease. 


Allen's Planet Wheel Hoe and Cultivator 


Saves all hand hoeing of most vegetable and all 
root crops, finishing rapidly and perfectly both 
sides of a row at one passage. 
Descriptive Circulars of 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
119 S. 4th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold every where. ep-2t 





Edward J. Evans & Co. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
YORK, PENNA. 





Offer for the coming season an unusuaily fine as- 
sortnexct of 


| 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 


embracing all the leading standard varieties, with the 
mest desirable of tle novelties «f the season; also 
a very complete stock of well grown, thrifty, 

| STANDARD AND DWARF FRUTiT TREES, 

@®RMAMENTAL TREES AND S3HRUBS, 

| EVERGREENS, SMALL FRUITS, 

RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS, 

HEDGE PLANTS, &c., &c. 


Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to applicacts. 





SMITH & CURLETT, 
| Steam Soap and Candle Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts., 
cats BALTIMORE, Md. 


GUANO! GUANO!! 


We have constantly on hand 
A No. 1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 
Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market. 


ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand jan-tf 





WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 


+ Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


William Devries, ba No. 312 

Christian Devries of 8. 

William R Devries, | W- Baltimore Street, 
Between Balto. and Liberty, 


Solomon Kimmell, 
G. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12t BALTIMORE, 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 


No. 44 LIGHT STREET, 
Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 
FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SEED con- 
stantly on hand. mceh-ly 
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HICHEST 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


PREMIUM 


Elastie Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 


The Very Best in Use. 


+ 





GROVER & BAFER’S 


IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, 
Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider, 
Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- 
ing. 
amine, Prove the Merits of each 


Sewing Machine in the Markel 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 
GROVER & BAEZKER, 


And their Superiority will be apparent. 


. 


Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex- ,, 


IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITOH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 
in the most durable and substantial manner and 
furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

Wherever they have been introduced they have 
been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 
Manufactures making the same stiteh. 

Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 
pacity is without limit. 

ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 
IN PRINCIPLE. 


| Examine Their Simple Mechanism. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Oo. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 
of Stitch. They make Two Distinet Machines, “Elastic” and “ Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ap-ly 
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Over 6,000 Now in Use!! 


POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary 





WATER WHEEL, 


XOOTIM ¥F MOOOEVEA 
SUATIO“ CNV SHNIONGY WVALS 
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AMERICAN DOUBLE TURBINE 
‘sloTIog wmRe4yg snornqny, 4u9yeq 


+ 


SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINER 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 


a7 SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“S& 


Hacerstown, Mp., December 11th, 1871. 
Messrs. Poote & Hoyt: 


Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, I have used ten different make of wheels; 
the last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels. I am perfectly satisfied 
with them. They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than 


any of the others. Respectfully, &c., 
(Signed, ) J. W. STONEBRAKER, 








THE AMERICAN | FARMER — 





REWA RD | John M. Griffith. W M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


For any case of Blind, Bleeding, 
Itching, or Ulceraied Piles that | 
De Bing’s Pile Remedy fails | 
to cure | 
It is a pared expressly to cure the Piles and nothing 
else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 


sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00. 
Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse and Cattle Fawr. | 


This preparation, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 

It is a sure pr-ventire of all diseases 
incident to this animal, such as LUNG 

FE VER, GLANDERS, YELLOW 
WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIs- 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
LOSS OF APPFTITE AND VITAL 
ENERGY, &e. Its use improves 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 
transforms the miserable skeleton # 
intoa fine-looking and spirite1 horse. 








To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
llorn, ete. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
juantity of milk and cream twenty 

‘cent. and make the butter firm 
:@! sweet. In fattening cattle, it 

gives them an app ..ce, loosens their hide, and makes 
them thrive much: faster. 


In all d'seases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 

the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 

as a specific. By putting from one- 

half a paper to a paper in a barrel of 

swill the above diseases will be eradi 

cated or entirely prevented. If given 

in time, a certain preventive and 

cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAYID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Md. 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
tee United States, Canadas and South America 





& hwy a. Be Eva0* Ce, 


iy. res anted GastenSeog 


vo ork, Pa, 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
description of all leading varieties, and a select List 
of the most desirable Novelties, Prices, Directions 
for Culture, Useful Tables, &c., is issned, and will 
be mailed to our customers FREE, to others de- 
siring a copy, on receipt of 10 cents. 


feb-tf 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 


I have a very superior POTATO which I imported 
from England last year, known as the SKERRY BLUE, 
said there to be the best standard Potato, and I think I 
can safely say has no rival here. They are large, light, 
and perfectly healthy; they cook white, and are delight- 
fully tasted. Price $2.50 per bushel. 

Also, several varieties of Earlies of same importation, 
such as “MILKY WHITES,” “MYATT’s KIDNEYS,” 
“LAPSTONE KIDNEYS” ‘and “YORK REGENTS.” 
The Milky Whites are from six to ten days earlier than 
the Early Rose. For sale at R. CROMWELL & CO.’S. 
51 Light yi aniJ. BOLGIANO & SON’S, Calvert and 
Water sts., Balto., Md. [ap-2t) ABM. B. PATTERSON. 





BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Manufacturers of the 


CELEBRATED BU CKEY E SELF-DISCHARG- 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 
DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 
TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 
Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS. PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYE STATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD”’ 
Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power; 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presses, &c. 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 

GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


feb 41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
NO. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 
Cc. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimonz, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hiougst Casa Paice 


FOR CORN HUSKS. 
M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
No. 711 & 713 W. Battimore sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Few! Fountains of all sizes alwayson hand. wmar-12t 





feb 
12t 














ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
EIORSES 


AND 


Short-Horn Cattle. 


We are breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 
NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., VA. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WITH 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & C0. 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOuDsS, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
eharacter, 


WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds, PATENT 
ICE PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 

New and Beautiful Patterns of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLY AND IN SErts. 


BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §c. 














Owners and Manufacturers 


Our arrangements made.in person with the leading 
manufacturers in Europe ard this country, and having 
resident agents in France and England, give us every 

advantage im obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 


the common class of goods, such as 


TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 
Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 


Glew Lceland Refrigerator. 
the business in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 
ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 

We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


a | or 








THE AMERIC AN FARMER 


Buckeye Mower? = Reaper, 


With MILLER’S TABLE SELF-RAKE and the 
REVOLVING and SLATTED Dropper Attachments. 


The MILLER TABLE SELF-RAKE and the REVOLVING DROPPER are 
both entirely new Reaper attachments, belonging exclusively to the BUCKEYE. 
Both have been tested in all conditions of grain, and are a decided success, and hence 
worthy of the especial attention of the Farming Public. 


SWEEPSTAKES 


T'hresher and Cleaner 


With the CAREY and CLIMAX POWERS, 
(EITHER MOUNTED OR DOWN,) 
Still in the front rank and maintaining their world-wide reputation ; pos- 
sessing all the latest improvements, and for strength, durability, ease of 
draft, capacity, meci:anical perfection and style of finish, are AHEAD 
OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 
35 NORTH STREET, Batttmoxrg, Mp. 
Bes Also dealer in MILL STONES, BOLTING CLOTHS, GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY, BELTING, é<., &c. feb-6t 














GARDEN SEED. 





NEW SEED STORE, 


No. 172 WEST PRATT STREET, 


Between the Maltby House and Light street (North side), in the 
Agricultural Warehouse of N. W. SLADE & CO. 


WHERE WILL BE FOUND 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 


Corn Shellers, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Reaping 
and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, 
Threshing Machines, 


and Implements generally, mostly manufactured by the Canton Agricultural Works, Baltimore. The subscribers 
would respectfully inform the Farmers, Gardeners, and the Trade, that they have now in store a 


COMPLETE STOCK OF SEEDS, 


of all the varieties suited to this market, all NEW and FRESH, selected with care from the past season's production, 
which we offer at wholesale and retail, in quantities to suit, on as liberal terms as any other reliable house. We 
solicit an examination of our stock, and are confident ip our ability to wive satisfaction. We shall be supplied with 
a choice selection of FLOWER SEED trom Mr. JAMES VIUK, FPiorist, Rochester. N. Y., for sale at 
his catalogue prices. Any person wishing to obtain a small assortment of Seeds, in value of $1, $2 or $5. can remit, 
with list of what they desire. We will, on receipt, pack and send to their address, post paid, and guarantee that 
they will be satisfied with the result. We shall put up our Seeds, for retailing, in first-class heavy paper packages 
and neat style, and sell at 10 cents each; also, in any quantity by the ounce, pound, quart or bushel. 


HALLOCK & ROBINSON, 
172 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


B7 Catalogues for 1872 now ready, and will be sent free by mail to any address. mar-3t 














== JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The KIRBY MOWERS & REAPERS, 


64 S. SHARP STREET, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


ane 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS ° 


IMPROVED FOR 1872, WITH 
“BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE,” 


The most simple, strong and durable Self-Rakein the market. Will work in any condition of 
Grain. Also, SINGLE REAPERS and TWO-WHEEL MOWERS. 

First Prize at Minnesota State Fair Trial, held at Owatonna, July 26 to August 2, 1871. 

NO SIDE DRAFT—NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSES’ NECKS. 

Lightest Draft Self-Raking Reaper made. EXTRAS and REPAIRS constantly on hand. 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Manufacturers, Auburn, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN DEPOT AND AGENCY, 
feb-6t No. 64 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 








GEO. PAGE & CO., 


No. 5 N. Schroeder street, Baltimore, Md., 


MANUFACTURERS 
or 


Page’s Improved Patent 


= 


Portable Circular Saw Mills, 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
SHINGLE MACHINES, LATH AND SLAB MACHINERY, SAW GUMMERS, 
HORSE POWERS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, cc. 
Dealers in CIRCULAR SAWS and MILL SUPPLIES Generally, 
And Manufacturers’ Agents for LEFFEL’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE TURBINE WATER 
WHEEL. Also, every description of Wood Working Machinery. Our Independent and Simultaneous 
Ratchett. Headblocks, Patented Dec. 15th, 1868, and Improved Friction Feed. Patented Juiy 13th, 1869, in addition 


to previous Patents, make our Saw Mills stand unrivalled, Estimates and plans furnished, and contracts entered 
into for the erection of Clicular, Gang, Mulay or Sash Mills. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence solicited and Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise. feb-6m 








CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS ANB RICH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss WATCHES, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths. 


GOLD; JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY. 


CLOCKS AWW BARONS. 


VIENNA LEATHER GOODS. 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES AND FANOY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles streets, Baltimore, Md. 





THOMAS NORRIS& SON, _ 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


AgriculturalIlmplements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &e.: 





Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
Lever and Railway Horse Powers—wmost approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan: Price $37. 
American Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—g25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON; 
141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 











